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I. 
THE PURPOSE OF THE REVIEW. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In changing its name this REvrew does not propose to change 
its character, but merely to assume a title which shall be expres- 
sive of what has all along been its relation to the Church in 
whose interest it has been published. As the Mercersburg Re- 
view and as the REFORMED QUARTERLY, it has during the almost 
fifty years of its existence been intimately related to the history 
and development of the Reformed Church in the United States. 
It has, indeed, been itself an important factor of this develop- 
ment. It has served as an agency for the creation of a distinct 
denominational consciousness within the Church, and as an organ 
of communication with the theological world on the outside. It 
has thus been a factor in making the Reformed Church what she 
is to-day, and in securing her position among the religious de- 
nominations of the country. 

Standing in the confessional system of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, and reflecting the’ historical genius of that branch of the 
Reformed Church in which the Catechism had its origin, the Rr- 
view has served as an organ for the development and publica- 
tion of a peculiar system of theology—a system of theology in 
* gome fundamental respects different from the theological systems 
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of other Christian denominations. This fact has been often made 
a cause of reproach, not only against the Review, but also 
against the Church which published and supported it. ‘ Mer- 
cersburg theology,” which was the name usually given to the 
method of theological thinking peculiar to the writers of the Rr- 
VIEW, was regarded as a sign that must be spoken against; and 
this often for no better reason than just because it was different 
from the theological thinking of the representatives of other de- 
nominations, who could not easily reconcile it with their own 
peculiar systems. Rightly considered, however, this should have 
been no cause of objection. For what reason or right of exist- 
ence has any Church, if there is nothing peculiar in its theology 
to differentiate it from the theology of other Churches? The- 
ology, indeed, is not the end for which a Church exists; but 
the theology of a Church may after all be regarded as the ex- 
ponent of its general Christian character, upon which its right 
of separate existence must be judged to depend. If, then, the 
Reformed Church in the United States were just like the Pres- 
byterian Church, for instance, and if there were no difference at 
all in their respective systems of theology, to what purpose, we 
may ask, would be their separate existence ?. They should, then, 
in all reason flow together and be one. They would have no 
separate missions. But the Review has believed that the Re- 
formed Church has a mission among the Churches of this land, 
and that that mission consists, in part at least, in the mainte- 
nance and propagation of its peculiar system of theology, together 
with the peculiar form of Church life which this implies. This 
opinion has been its apology for its own existence in the past. 
And this opinion it continues to hold still. It believes that the 
theology for which it has stood in the past has merits which en- 
title it to the respectful consideration of the theological public ; 
and it believes, further, that this theology is destined to exercise 
an important influence in the final formulation of the religious 
thought of this country. In this belief, moreover, it is strength- 
ened by the consideration that the reigning systems of theology 
of the larger denominations have not thus far commended them- 
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selves to the favorable regard of the people of this country gen- 
erally, of whom consequently a very large proportion have at 
present no connection at all with any branch of the Christian 
Church. If the theological and ecclesiastical systems which have 
heretofore prevailed in the leading denominations of the country 
have not been able to win the general religious mind.of the popu- 
lation, that may be taken as evidence that these systems are not 
finalities, and that there is room at least for other constructions 
of Christianity, of a different character, which may perhaps be 
more successful in winning and holding the masses of mankind. 

Now the theology which has been connected with this Review 
may be characterized briefly as Christological, historical, and 
positive or churchly. These characteristics have distinguished 
the theology of the Review from much of the theology that has 
been current in other Christian denominations. By claiming for 
it the quality of being Christological we mean that it has taken 
Christ as the illuminative centre of divine or revealed truth. It 
is not merely a theology that has Christ in it as a subordinate 
element, but a theology which contains Him as its central, organ- 
izing principle. While some, for instance, have construed the 
system of divine truth in the light of divine sovereignty, or of 
the divine decree of election, and others in the light of human 
autonomy or freedom, the Review has taken its position in the 
idea of Christ, and has viewed every truth in the light of that 
idea. Christ has revealed God, nay, is revealing him now in 
and through the Christian consciousness of the Church; and 
whatever is in harmony with the revelation of the Christ that is 
divine truth, and whatever contradicts that revelation is error 
and falsehood. 

By affirming, secondly, that the theology of the Review has 
been historical we mean that it has apprehended Christianity as 
an historical reality in the world, subject to the general laws of 
development and progress which characterize all earthly existence 
Christianity was historical in its origin. The coming of Christ 
in the flesh was mediated by an historical process of evolution 
in the life of the world in general, but particularly in the life 
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of the chosen people. Christ came not abruptly or suddenly, not 
without forewarning or premonition. He came in the fulness of 
the time ; and since His coming, Christianity has been an histori- 
cal life in the world, evolving itself continuously under the con- 
ditions which pertain to the development of all earthly life. And 
this conception applies to theology itself as well as to every other 
interest belonging to Christianity. Theology is an historical 
science in the sense that it is progressive, and that no age or 
party can ever boast of having finished it. To suppose that the 
theology of any period of time or of any section of the Church 
can be absolute and final is to give up the historical character of 
Christianity and, consequently, to make it unreal. This idea of 
historical development was advocated in the pages of this REVIEW 
long before the names of Darwin and Spencer had ever been 
heard of on this side of the Atlantic. 

The third leading characteristic of the theology of the Review 
we have denominated positiveness or churchliness. By this we 
mean that in the apprehension of this theology Christianity is a 
positive or objective reality continuously existing in the form of 
the Church. The truth with which theology deals is not the 
product of the reason either as intuitive or discursive ; but it is a 
gift of revelation, something given or laid down—positum. The 
source of this revelation is in Christ; but the medium through 
which it comes to the individual mind is the Christian Church 
as the continuous embodiment of the life and spirit of Christ. 
The Revrew has always made account of the Church as an ob- 
jective divine constitution or reality in the world—in the world, 
we say, not above it, nor apart from it, but in it—as the organ 
by which Christ imparts to the world His saving life and power, 
and by which He appropriates the world to Himself as the ma- 
terial of His kingdom. With St. Paul, the Review regards the 
Church as in some real sense the body of Christ—an organism 
which, though human in its outward appearance and form, has 
within it the Spirit of Christ as its animating soul. This con- 
ception of the Church implies two practical consequences, upon 
which the Review has always insisted. The first of these is 
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that the ordinances and sacraments of the Church are real divine 
institutions, and have a real bearing upon the development of the 
divine life in men. They are, indeed, not efficacious without the 
codperation of the faith of the recipient; and yet it is not the 
faith of the recipient that invests them with their power, for that 
is in them in consequence of their divine appointment. The 
second consequence of the conception of the Church as an ob- 
jective divine constitution is that the collective Christian con- 
sciousness which belongs to the Church is a source of authority 
in faith and doctrine for the individual Christian mind. As the 
general is before the particular, so the Church is before the indi- 
vidual Christian believer; and the faith of the latter must be 
determined largely by the authority and influence of the former. 
The Review has ever contended against that theory of Christian 
life and faith which represents these as originating either in an 
abstract activity of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul or in 
mere private study and interpretation of the Bible, apart from 
any influence of the Church. The individual gets his faith in 
the first instance through the mediation of the Church, and the 
influence of the latter must ever exercise an important office in 
relation to the development of the former. There is exercised in 
the Church the function of a formal tradition of dogmatic and 
moral truth, which is a continual source of light and knowledge 
for the individual Christian soul, not equal to the Bible and co- 
ordinate with it, and yet of immense account doubtless for the 
right ordering of Christian faith and life. 

In making prominent these characteristics of its theology, the 
Review has been guided by the conviction that it was following 
the teaching of the Bible, and especially the spirit and logic of 
the Apostles’ Creed, in which the teaching of the Bible is sup- 
posed to be most purely reflected in the direct form of faith. 
The Creed is the most primitive reflection of the objective con- 
stitution of Christianity in the mirror of faith, having become 
permanently fixed in words. Now the central figure of the 
Creed, certainly, is Christ; and from the person of Christ, the 
incarnate Son, the light is thrown back upon God, the Father 
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Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and forward upon the 
Holy Ghost and His work. The manifestation of God in Christ, 
moreover, according to the sense of the Creed, was a permanent 
and abiding revelation. It was not merely a momentary flashing 
forth of light from the supernatural or heavenly world, and then 
leaving this world in profounder darkness than it was before, or 
at most only leaving an uncertain reflection of itself in the pages 
of the Bible, about the meaning of which men now may justly 
dispute ; but it was a new moral and spiritual creation within 
the bosom of the old, or the establishment of a new order of 
moral and spiritual life within the order of the present world, 
and ever continuing itself by the mediation of the Holy Spirit in 
the form of the Holy Catholic Church. The Review has ac- 
cepted this spiritual logic of the Creed as the logic of all sound 
Christian faith, and this has caused its theology to be at once 
Christological, historical and churchly. 

On this platform of the Creed, now, the Review still stands, 
and proposes hereafter to stand. And in maintaining this posi- 
tion it does not apprehend that it will be called to meet the same 
contradiction and reproach which fell to its lot in the past; for 
these ideas are now no longer new to the theological world, but have 
in fact been adopted as guiding principles by many of the fore- 
most theological thinkers whom the country possesses at the 
present time. The theological world has moved since 1849, 
when the Review first began to publish -its peculiar theology ; 
and in this very movement there has been an essential vindication 
of its fundamental conception of historical development. In the 
theological world, certainly, things have not remained as they 
were from the beginning of the creation. Theological principles 
which half a century ago were of unquestioned authority have 
since become obsolete; and principles which were then frowned 
upon as at least suspicious, if not plainly heretical, have since 
been accepted as fundamental Christian truths. Thus the 
Apostles’ Creed itself is now no longer ridiculed as a “ relic of 
popery,” but is coming into general honor and use again in the 
Churches to which it was once an entire stranger. Of this as 
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well as of some other changes in the beliefs and practices of 
modern Christendom, the Sunday-school, with its demand for a 
more substantial order of worship than that previously existing, 
has doubtless been a potent factor. Again, no respectable theo- 
logian would now sneer at the Christological principle in the- 
ology as a “ Christo-centric conceit,” unworthy altogether of any 
sober consideration or regard. In fact, this principle has been 
accepted by a large number of leading theological scholars as the 
only correct principle of a system of Christian theology. What 
is at present called “the new theology,” which has created a 
powerful school of thinkers, whose representatives are found in 
all the Evangelical churches, is indeed nothing more than a pe- 
culiar version of the Christological and historical theology here- 
tofore advocated by this Review. We do not claim that this 
Review is the source from which the new theology has been 
derived. To make such a claim might be considered a species 
of vanity of which we would not like to be thought guilty. 
But we do claim that the new theology in its fundamental 
principles has been derived from the same sources from which 
the writers of the Review in earlier years drew their inspira- 
tion. Those sources are to be looked for in the regenerated 
Evangelical theology of the German Fatherland, which dates 
from the time of Schleiermacher and Neander, and was first taught 
at Mercersburg by Rauch, Nevin and Schaff. We sympathize 
with the new theology because we recognize in it familiar ideas, 
ideas which we learned from the writers of the Review in its 
earlier years. And while we rejoice in this recognition, we are 
thereby encouraged to stand by the doctrine maintained by the 
REVIEW, and to support and defend it. And this we propose to 
do according to our ability, not boastfully or offensively, of 
course, but positively and firmly. The results achieved by the 
discussions in which the Review has been engaged must not be 
thrown away. These discussions can not be repeated, old battles 
ean not be fought over again ; but neither can the results of those 
battles now be ignored. The present time, when we see so many 
of the peculiar ideas of the theology once taught in this Review 
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being accepted by the general theological public, would be an in 
opportune time for us to cease or grow cold in our devotion to 
that theology. The Review under its present management does 
not propose to make itself liable to the charge of such incon- 
sistency. It proposes to stand by its past record. 

The Review, then, will continue to serve as an organ for the 
cultivation and advancement of Christological theology. It is 
the science of God and of divine things Christianized or, to use 
an expression of Dr. Henry B. Smith’s, Christologized, which 
the Review will seek to promote. It is not theology according 
to Augustine, or Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley, but theology ac- 
cording to Christ—that is to say, theological truth as determined 
by the principles of the teaching of the historical Christ and by 
the principles of the most developed Christian reason and con- 
science—that the Review will ever favor. And such Christian- 
ized theology the enlightened mind of this age will not refuse to 
accept. This age is not atheistic, nor anti-Christian. With all 
its faults it is a deeply serious age, and it is pervaded by a strong 
religious tendency ; but the religion which it shall accept must be 
truly Christian and consonant with the highest principles of rea- 
son. The age, for example, will no longer accept the idea of a 
God whose fundamental essence is mere arbitrary and omnipotent 
will, and whose actions are determined only by motives of self- 
glorification. The whole notion of absolutism, which once made 
such an idea possible, has been dissipated. The idea of a selfish 
God violating the moral principles which are innate in the ethical 
nature of man can no longer commend itself to the modern mind. 
But this is a pagan, not the Christian idea of God. And it is 
none the less pagan for the fact that at an early time it stole into the 
Christian Church and dominated her theology for centuries after- 
wards. The God revealed in the person and consciousness of 
Christ is not a God of mere arbitrary power, without reason or 
affection, who sends to life and sends to death simply because He 
has the ability to do it, and because there is none able to resist 
Him. The Christian God is our Father in heaven—a being of 
infinite reason and infinite love. The relation existing between 
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Him and His rational creatures is not the relation between an ar- 
tificer and his works, but the relation between a father and his 
children. It is a relation of love and of equity. “God is love,” 
writes the apostle who was nearest to the heart of Jesus and 
caught most clearly His idea of the eternal Father. God, in the 
representation of Christ, is not a being who sacrifices His children 
to His own glory, buta Father of infinite love who Himself makes 
the highest sacrifice in their behalf. Neither is He a being for 
whom the ideas of right and wrong have no reality, or a reality 
different from that which they have for the ethical mind of man. 
God is good, and there is no evil in Him at all; and for that rea- 
son He requires His offspring to be good. God is, moreover, a 
rational, a righteous, and a holy God, who will treat all His chil- 
dren impartially according to the law of righteous love, and who 
will not suffer iniquity and wrong to go with impunity. Such a 
conception of God as is here presented, we believe, will commend 
itself everywhere to the human soul, which, according to Tertul- 
lian, is not by nature atheistic but Christian; and the Gospel 
which presents God in this light will not fail of recognition in 
this age. The age wants, above all things, a Christian idea of 
God ; and such an idea will be for it an inspiration and a power 
for good. 

And the conception of man which the Christian idea of God 
implies will be received with equal favor. If God is our Father, 
then men are His children, and all are brethren. They all be- 
long to one divine Father, with whom there is no respect of per- 
sons ; and are members therefore of one divine family, with equal 
rights to happiness. There is no divinely constituted aristocracy 
among men, making some means only for the gratification of 
others’ desires. The only divine election of which the Christian 
idea of God permits us to think is an election of some to privi- 
leges and functions for the benefit of all. Christ Himself, the 
Elect One, the choicest of all the children of men, came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister and to give His life a ransom 
for all. That is the divine law of humanity. Those who possess 
more talents than their fellows may not use them for their own 
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aggrandizement and profit. The Christian idea of manhood is 
the idea of universal brotherhood and of equal right in respect of 
the enjoyment of life, liberty and happiness. The Christian idea 
has no room for any form of slavery, that is, for the reduction of 
one person to the capacity of means only for the profit or grati- 
fication of another, whether it be under color of involuntary servi- 
tude or of voluntary contract. We do not forget now that St. 
Paul once admonished Christian persons who were born in a 
condition of slavery to be content with their lot; and that he 
sent back to his master the run-away slave Onesimus. But that, 
we hold, was in accommodation to the spirit of the times rather 
than in agreement with the Christian idea of humanity. This 
idea requires that men should treat each other, not as mere chat- 
tels, or means of profit, but as brethren with equal rights to 
happiness. And the right to happiness is not a mere counsel of 
prudence—evangelical counsel—which the great and powerful 
may respect or not as they please; it is a right which belongs to 
men in virtue of their nature as men, and which God will not 
suffer to be violated with impunity. It is sometimes said that 
love is not an affair of law; that whether a man will love his 
neighbor as himself and treat him as a brother depends entirely 
upon his own will, which can not be forced by any law of right. 
There is truth in this representation, but it is true also that in 
the judgment the unloving soul will be sent into the fire of 
eternal punishment. The right to brotherly love and fair treat- 
ment is as irrefragable as any right of law. And the existence 
of this right is now generally recognized. There was a time 
when the common mass of men were not supposed to have any 
rights which the great and powerful were bound to respect. The 
latter were the favorites of fortune and of Deity, and they might 
do in the earth pretty much as they pleased. If they loved their 
inferiors and showed them any favors they did more than they 
were under obligation to do; and if they were arbitrary and 
tyrannical they were only more or less like the Deity who gave 
them their power, and were not to be blamed. Now that super- 
stition is exploded, and the Gospel which preaches the duty of 
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universal love and of equal right will be heard and“ gladly ac- 
cepted by the masses of mankind. Nor will the favored classes 
be as much averse to it as may be imagined by some weak and 
truckling preachers. And this is the only kind of Gospel, too, that 
is capable of saving our modern world. Into this modern world 
of selfishness, of greed, of passion, of wrong and of suffering no 
peace or order can ever be brought except by the Gospel of uni- 
versal love and righteousness. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” and “ whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do you even so unto them:” these are fundamental princi- 
ples of the Gospel of Christ, and these principles only can pre- 
serve our modern society from lapsing into a state of anarchy 
and dissolution. Hence this Review will ever sympathize with 
any efforts to Christologize theology, not only theoretically, but 
also practically, that is, to introduce the Christian idea into the 
actual life of the world, and to make the mind of Christ the law 
for all human activity. 

But any form of thinking which accepts the Christological 
principle as an ideal to be realized in the theology and in the 
moral and religious life of the future must, in the nature of the 
case, accept the principle of progressive development as one of 
the fundamental laws of history. The law of history is not eter- 
nal sameness, but variety and change, working out an ideal con- 
ception and plan. And this law applies to religion and theology 
as well as to every other human interest. This law of progress- 
ive development in theology, our Review will ever recognize, to- 
gether with all its legitimate consequences. It will, therefore, 
look for its theological ideal, not in the past, but in the future. 
It will not ignore the results of past historical development ; and 
it will, therefore, be Protestant and not Roman Catholic, Re- 
formed not Lutheran, for example, or Methodist. But while ac- 
cepting the confessional system of the Reformed Church, and es- 
pecially of the Heidelberg Catechism, the Review also believes 
in the principle of historical development, and can, therefore, not 
regard any theological system, like those of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, as a finality. No dogmatic system, no creed 
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or confession, can ever have the force of absolute authority for the 
Christian mind. This quality can only belong to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures; and to claim it for any system of theology, like that of 
Calvin, for instance, or of Luther, or for any catechism or con- 
fession, would be a new species of Romanism, or stiff ecclesiasti- 
cism, to which we should not give way fora moment. The 
Roman Catholic Church claims that her creed is infallible, and, 
therefore, unchangeable, because the Church is infallible. Who- 
ever changes a letter of the creed is worthy of condemnation, be- 
cause the creed is the product of the infallible Church, and, there- 
fore, clothed with the very authority of God Himself. Of course, 
this is a monstrous claim, and can not for a moment endure the 
light of modern historical and critical scholarship. But it pos- 
sesses, at least, the merit of self-consistency ; which could not be 
said of any similar claim in behalf of any Protestant confession. 
Protestants, in order to secure their own standing outside of 
Rome, must deny the doctrine of the infallibility of the Church 
in its present empirical state. And this is not inconsistent with 
what we have already said in regard to the authority of the col- 
lective Christian consciousness of the Church for the individual 
Christian mind. The Church is the pillar and ground of the 
truth as St. Paul tells us; which means, doubtless, that she is in 
possession of the truth, as the depositary of the original Chris- 
tian revelation, and that it is her function to teach the truth to 
her children, and thus bring them to the knowledge of it. But 
the performance of this teaching function does not require the 
Church to be infallible. No teacher needs to be infallible in 
order to teach important and valuable truth, in the understand- 
ing of which the pupil may in time go far beyond the teacher. 
Hence, the Protestant is not inconsistent when, recognizing the 
pedagogic function of the Church, he, nevertheless, denies to her 
the attribute of infallibility. But, if he denies infallibility to 
the Church, and yet claims virtual infallibility for her creeds or 
confessions, by claiming for them unchangeability, then he be- 
comes inconsistent. And this claim is not made to be the less 
inconsistent and absurd by the representation that theological 
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systems and confessions, while not absolutely infallible, must yet 
be treated as if they were infallible until they are changed by 
public authority. That is, confessions are changeable, but no- 
body may advocate any change until they have been changed! 
How long would the Reformation have had to wait if the Reform- 
ers had been governed by this principle? And yet, this absurd- 
ity underlies every Protestant heresy trial that has ever been 
conducted. 

Creeds and confessions, and systems of theology, are impor- 
tant as marking the highest stage to which the Christian faith of 
any age or section of the Church may have risen; and they are 
valuable as guides and aids to faith in future generations ; but 
they cannot serve as absolute standards beyond which the faith 
of Christians may never rise. And their value as helps to faith 
depends largely upon the compass of their original purpose and 
aim. All the statements of a confession are not alike in this 
respect, and are not clothed with equal authority. Manifestly 
those are most weighty which approach nearest to the heart of a 
confession, or nearest to the comtyal question for the settlement 
of which it was composed. For instance, the teaching of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in regard to the sacraments and in 
regard to the Christological questions involved in the doc- 
trine of the Sacraments, is not only more complete, but 
also more authoritative, than is its teaching in regard to 
points of doctrine which were not at all in controversy at the 
time of its composition. The Catechism was prepared to set- 
tle the Sacramental doctrines ; and for us at least its utterances 
on those doctrines possess more weight than do, for instance, its 
utterances on the doctrine of predestination or of the Atonement, 
which were not special subjects of consideration or study at the 
time when the Catechism was formed. Matters which are touch- 
ed only incidentally are not settled in the same sense in which 
are those which are treated expressly , and these latter are settled 
only in the relations in which they were apprehended at the time, 
and not in any other relations. But on no subject can any eccle- 
siastical confession or dogmatic system possess absolute or final 
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authority. If any Reformation symbol, like the Augsburg Con- 
fession, for instance, could have served as a final settlement of 
theological questions, to what purpose, then, would be the history 
of theological thought since the Reformation? These four cen- 
turies of thought would in that case have accomplished nothing 
at all, and might as well not have existed. To the Hyper-Prot- 
estantism of a former period, which could see no religious sense 
or value in the Middle Ages, this Review used to say that it was 
incredible that those ages should have been mere devil’s play, 
and that they should have accomplished nothing for the general 
progress of Christianity. And so we now say to the notion that 
the Reformation settled everything for us—that in doctrine and 
practice, in creed and cultus, there remains nothing for us to do 
but simply to copy the Reformation models—it is incredible that 
the work of the Reformation should have left no room for any 
future work. It is wholly incredible that these last four hundred 
years, with the mighty changes which they have wrought in every 
other view, should have been totally barren in relation to relig- 
ious and theological thought, and that the end of all wisdom for 
us now should simply consist in going back to the theological de- 
terminations of the sixteenth century. That Romanists should 
be disposed to reduce the history of Protestant thought since the 
Reformation to a mere zero is intelligible enough, but that 
Protestants should fall in with this judgment is at least sur- 
prising. To those who insist that, in order to be Reformed, we 
must hold on blindly to sixteenth century statements of doctrine 
and to sixteenth century practices in cultus and Church life, we 
would say that this would imply that the Reformed Church is a 
dead and not a living Church. Only dead things never change. 
But such an assumption implies no honor to the Reformed 
Church. A living dog even is better than a dead lion. We 
honor the past and we glory in its achievements. We hold, 
moreover, that the present must stand in organic union with the 
past, and must take up the past into its own products. But we 
also maintain that the products of the present should be larger 
and richer than those of the past. And we hold, with Ebrard, 
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that to be Reformed especially is to be ready to receive the truth 
from whatever source it may come, so long as it is in harmony 
with the Word of God. It is not Reformed to refuse any truth 
or any good because it was not known to our Reformed fathers ; 
nor is it Reformed to sacrifice the freedom of the present to the 
honor of the past. But it is Reformed to value very highly both 
freedom of thought and of action, and to contend with might and 
main for the preservation of this priceless boon which our Re- 
formed fathers have bequeathed to us. And this is what the 
Review will be ever ready to do. 

Freedom of theological thought is an indispensable condition 
of progress in theological science. And it is a condition of theo- 
logical knowledge in general. There can be no true knowledge 
without freedom of thought. We know only that which we have 
ourselves thought out, and only the product of our own think- 
ing can be really our intellectual possession. No one can save 
us the trouble of doing our own religious thinking, if we would 
be in possession really of any religious truth; nor can any one 
absolve us from the responsibility which such thinking involves. 
Hence also God has not seen fit to provide for us any infallible 
teacher, whose words might be for us the end of all questionings. 
“ If only we could have an infallible Church, an unerring guide,” 
it was once said in the hearing of Thomas Erskine. “O no,” 
said he, “such a thing, if it could be, would destroy all God’s real 
purpose with man, which is to educate him, and to make him 
feel that he is being educated—to awaken perception in the man 
himself—a growing perception of what is true and right, which is 
the very essence of all spiritual discipline. Any infallible au- 
thority would destroy this, and so take away the meaning of a 
Church altogether.” But, it may be asked, is there not danger 
in freedom? Is it not perilous for an individual mind in mat- 
ters of religion to assume an attitude of ultimate independence of 
external authority? Is there not danger of falling into error 
and heresy? Yes, there is; but- that danger is no greater than 
would be the danger of sinking into spiritual bondage and death, 
in case there were some infallible outward tribunal to regulate 
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the religious thinking of men. But the danger may easily be 
over-estimated. Freedom of religious thought is not licentious- 
ness or lawlessness in religious thinking. That is its abuse, as 
crime is the abuse of the liberty of action. Freedom of thought 
is not permission to think contrary to truth, but to think accord- 
ing to the truth; only the authority which enforces conformity 
to truth is inward and moral, and not connected with any exter- 
nal tribunal. Let it be remembered that the mind is naturally 
constituted for knowing the truth, that the truth is capable of 
being known, and that the means of knowing it is thought; and 
it will, then, be apparent that the exercise of free thought need 
not at all necessarily lead one into lawlessness and error. Indeed, 
the very opposite is the case. Freedom is a condition of know- 
ing the truth, and the knowledge of the truth again contributes 
to the enlargement of freedom. Error is not freedom, but bond- 
age. Our Lord says, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The knowledge of the truth is ever a 
moral process. The truth can only be known by an act of will; 
and when the truth is willed, or loved, it becomes a means of 
deliverance from the bondage of falsehood and error ; while, on 
the other hand, the love of a party or a sect more than truth is 
not a condition of freedom, but of bondage. 

Freedom of theological thought is the condition also of the 
reunion of Christendom, for which so many earnest Christians 
are now working and praying. The Church can never become 
one again by the repression of the freedom of thought, but only 
by its widest extension. The union of the Church cannot be the 
product of any external force, but only of internal free choice 
and love. Unity is, in fact, one of the essential attributes of the 
Church, resulting from its organic relation to the one Lord, who 
is its Head, and to the one God and Father, who is over all, and 
through all, and in all. It is not sameness of doctrine, nor same- 
ness of liturgical practices, nor sameness of polity and organiza- 
tion, that constitutes the true unity of the Church, but oneness of 
spirit and the equal presence of Christ in the hearts of all be- 
lievers. The Church is one because Christians are all members 
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of Christ. And this unity does not depend upon external unity 
of organization. Unity of organization can neither create it nor 
destroy it; although, where the inward spirit of unity exists, 
unity of organization also must be regarded as a good. We are 
fully aware of the disadvantages connected with the formal divi- 
sion of the Church existing at the present time in this country. 
The fact that there are in the United States one hundred and 
forty-three Christian denominations and sects involves a waste of 
Christian energy that is enormous and makes unity of effort in 
behalf of missionary, educational and reformatory work exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not altogether impossible. And yet we cannot 
sympathize with the morbid feelings and the lugubrious mental 
states of those who are always bewailing the divisions of Zion, 
and would be willing to accept any form of captivity for the sake 
of outward uniformity. We are very ready to concede that our 
denominational form of Christianity is not ideal or final; but we 
believe that it is providential, and intended to accomplish impor- 
tant results for Christianity. When these results shall have 
been accomplished, then, in the Lord’s own time, there will 
doubtless come an outward unification of Christendom ; but pre- 
mature efforts to manufacture union can only result in confusion 
and failure. Nevertheless, something can meanwhile be done to 
prepare the way for such unification by cultivating a sense for 
that union which already exists between Christians in virtue of 
their common relation to Christ, and by so broadening and liber- 
alizing thought as to make easy and natural the mutual recogni- 
tion of Christian character among the members of different de- 
nominations. When Christian denominations, holding different 
theological systems, practicing different ceremonies and maintain- 
ing different polities, shall be ready to acknowledge and own the 
full and equal Christian character of each other, then the main 
difficulties in the way of union will have been removed ; and until 
that condition shail have been reached, the offering of apostolic 
succession, or of sound doctrine, by one denomination to others, 
as a means of healing the breaches of Zion, can be regarded as 
but little better than the performance of a solemn farce. In such 
2 
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performances this Review will not care to have any part; but 
-while loyally serving the Reformed Church, for whose sake it is 
published, it will ever be ready to lend its influence to the work 
of so liberalizing Christian and theological thought, that a true 
union of the Church may be hoped for as one of the events of the 
future. 

Meanwhile the Review will consider it to be a part of its 
specific task to cultivate a sense for the reality of the Church as 
a divine organism among men, enshrining divine and heavenly 
powers which are exercised for the salvation of humanity through 
her ministrations. Here the Review will try to be true also to 
its past record. It has emphasized the idea of the Church, and 
has sometimes incurred the charge of Romanizing for so doing. 
That charge will not be made again, at least not by persons who 
have respect for their own reputation. We have entered upon 
a new stadium of theological development, in which many of the 
old things have passed away. And among the things which have 
passed away is the notion that faith in the Church as an essen- 
tial and necessary form of Christianity, is somehow a betrayal of 
the cause of Protestantism. The state of the Protestant mind in 
regard to this subject is not now what it was half a century ago. 
And yet there is still reason in the attitude of the theological 
mind of to-day to emphasize the idea of the Church, and to insist 
upon its importance in the economy of salvation. For the doc- 
trine has been preached so long and widely that there is no 
especial benefit in churchmembership, and that sacraments have 
nothing whatever to do with the life of religion in the soul, that 
large masses of men for this reason own no fellowship with the 
Church at all. They have been taught that religion is merely a 
private affair between the soul and God, an experience, indeed, 
which should precede any serious thought of connection with the 
Church; and true to this teaching there are now multitudes 
standing without and swelling the number of the estranged 
masses. This teaching has been the result of a one-sided reaction 
against the false and unspiritual ecclesiasticism of a former time. 
From the notion that to have been baptized, to have felt a bish- 
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op’s hands on one’s head in confirmation, and to go to com- 
munion at Easter, is all that is necessary in order to salvation, 
the mind has swung over to the notion that salvation is merely a 
matter of conversion with which the Church can have nothing to 
do, and that one may be as good a Christian outside of the 
Church as within it. But the latter notion is as perilous to 
Christianity as the former; and to it is due, in large part at 
least, the sad fact that the Church has lost multitudes of her 
children, who are now entirely beyond her influence. What is 
needed now to reach these masses is a churchly Gospel, a Gospel 
that makes account of the Church and her ordinances as being 
of some consequence in the economy of salvation. The old- 
fashioned revival scheme will no longer reach and move the 
masses outside of the Church. It is a well known fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church is gathering into her communion mul- 
titudes whom the Protestant Churches have lost by preaching to 
them the unchurchly Gospel which has so long been popular. 
And in this there is an intimation of what is needed in order to 
the evangelization of the unchurched masses of this country. 
Here, then, there is a demand for the kind of theology with 
which this Review has been connected in the past; not a theology 
which deifies the Church, transforms her ministers into lords of 
faith, and turns her sacraments into instruments or channels of 
grace working magically ; but a theology which treats the Church 
as in some true sense the spiritual mother of God’s children, and 
the sacraments as real helps to faith and aids to the divine life 
in men. At this point the “new theology,” as commonly repre- 
sented in this country, we think, comes short. It does not do 
justice to the idea of the Church as a divine constitution in the 
world, derived by necessary consequence from the fact of the in- 
carnation of God in Christ. Professor Bruce, for example, in his 
interesting work on the Kingdom of God, suggests that in cer 
tain circumstances the visible Church might entirely pass away, 
“leaving the Spirit of Christ free room to make a new experi- 
ment, under happier auspices, at self-realization.” Pres. E. B. 
Andrews, in Christianity Practically Applied, expresses similar 
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views. If this were intended merely to mean that any or all ex- 
isting forms of Church organization might pass away and make 
room for new ones, we could readily agree with it; but it means 
more than that—it means that the very fact of the Church is 
something accidental in the economy of Christianity, and that the 
latter might persist even if the former were to perish. On this 
point we think the “new theology” generally is weak. We 
recognize the merits of this theology, and we rejoice in the measure 
of truth which it has attained. We confess, moreover, that we 
have learned not a little from the discussions in which its promi- 
nent representatives have been engaged. In the prominence 
which it gives to Christ, and in the position which it assigns to 
Him in the centre of Christianity, we believe that it is thoroughly 
right. It has come to see rightly that the essence of Christianity 
is not a book, but a life, not the Bible, but Christ. And hence 
it feels itself free to engage in a critical study of the Bible, fear- 
less of consequences because it feels the foundations of Christi- 
anity secure in the ever living and ever present person of Christ. 
With all this we can find no fault, but on the contrary are bound 
to agree. And we cannot be alarmed even when we are told that 
the Bible, in spite of its inspiration, is not inerrant in regard to 
matters which are not religious. On the contrary, this is just 
what we should expect in view of the fact that the Bible, just 
like the Church, has its human side. And all this does not dis- 
turb us, because we hold, not the Bible, but Christ to be the basis 
of Christianity. But now we contend that, in order consistently 
to hold the conception of Christianity as an objective reality hav- 
ing its principle in Christ, it is necessary to go on to the concep- 
tion of the Church as the necessary form in which that reality 
embodies itself. 

A Christological theology must, therefore, necessarily be also 
positive and churchly. We do not forget that there is a sense 
in which Christ may be said to be immanent in humanity as 
such, namely, as the principle of its moral reason, the light pro- 
ceeding from the eternal Logos; and that there are, therefore, 
Christian influences outside of the Church, and Christian ten- 
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dencies in the lives of all men; but Christianity, we hold, exists 
only in the Church; and we are, therefore, prepared still to sub- 
scribe to the old proposition extra ecclesiam, nulla salus, observ- 
ing only that Church here is not to be taken in the sense of any 
particular ecclesiastical organization rather than another. In this 
respect, then, we feel that it is necessary to complement, for our- 
selves at least, much of what our friends of the “new theology” 
have written and spoken; and just along this line we believe 
that our REvIEw will be able to render important services to the 
cause of true theology and true religion in our land. 

From what has now been said it will be evident that the 
REVIEW proposes to itself more than merely to serve the cause of 
scientific or theoretical theology. Its special aim will be to be 
helpful in the sphere of practical theology, and to advance the 
interests of practical religion and morality; and in due time it 
will bring out articles along this line. This is a practical age. 
It has not much patience with any system of thought, whether 
in science or theology, that cannot be made to yield practical re- 
sults. Mere speculation or contemplation, without any practical 
aim, whether in sermon, book, or lecture, will not make much 
impression upon the men and women of this generation. This 
has not always been so. There are fashions in religion as well 
as in other things ; and these may be regarded as special modes 
of the revelation of the Christian Spirit. There was a time, for 
example, when the religiosi were the people who retired from 
the world into the quiet recesses of the cloister, and there spent 
their life in silent meditation and prayer. Now the fashion has 
changed ; and to be religious now means to work—to do some- 
thing for God and humanity—to feed the hungry, to heal the 
sick, to raise the dead, to preach the Gospel to the poor, to 
gather in the perishing—to do something to make the condition 
of the world better and happier. It might be easy to criticize 
this restless, busy, practical spirit of the time—to laugh at this 
anxious running to and fro, and this eagerness to do something 
in order to prove the reality of religion. It would be easy 
enough to show that it is something one-sided, and that if not 
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guided by sound knowledge, and sustained by quiet reflection 
and contemplation, it may run out into mere empty bustle and 
ado, without accomplishing any valuable results. Yet as com- 
pared with mere quietistic contemplation and impracticable spec- 
ulation and thought, the practical temper must be regarded as 
the more excellent. In fact, however, practice and contempla- 
tion, action and thought, work and prayer belong together in 
the completeness of a Christian life. Martha and Mary, the one 
a type of the practical, the other of the contemplative temper, 
belonged together in the unity of one household, and the Lord 
loved them both. Both characters belong to the Kingdom of 
God ; and the most complete Christian personality would be one 
in which both tempers should be evenly balanced. And so the 
best theology would be a theology in which the theoretical and 
the practical elements should receive equal attention. 

But the tendency of the age is most decidedly in the direction 
of the practical. This is shown, for instance, in the phenomenal 
success which has attended the movement of the Salvation Army, 
which has thrown all scientific theology overboard and devoted 
itself simply to the work of saving men. It is shown also by 
what is taking place at the present time in the once so idealistic 
and contemplative German fatherland. The reigning school of 
theology in Germany at the present moment is that of Albrecht 
Ritschl, which lays chief stress upon the practical element in re- 
ligion, and formally eschews all speculation and all metaphysics in 
theology. It claims to be the theology of the Christian conscious- 
ness, or of feeling, par excellence. The only criteria of truth which 
it admits are practical feelings, and the only judgments which it al- 
lows to be valid in religion are judgments of value. Theoretical 
judgments are inapplicable to religious truth, because these would 
take us out of the world of mere phenomena into the realm of 
reality, about which the human mind can know nothing. We can 
know only phenomena, not things-in-themselves. Under the ap- 
plication of these principles to the doctrines of Christianity, much 
that has heretofore been regarded as essential to the Christian sys- 
tem, must disappear. The idea of anything supernatural or mi- 
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raculous in the origin of Christianity must be given up, because 
such an idea implies at least some knowledge of the metaphe- 
nomenal. Most of the dogmas of Christianity, like those of the 
Trinity and of the Incarnation, are illegitimate because they 
transcend the limits of knowledge; and they came into Christian- 
ity under the influence of Greek philosophical ideas. They are a 
foreign intrusion, not an original element in Christianity. This 
theology has become dominant in Germany, the land of high 
thinking and of lofty ideas; and the chairs of such men as 
Neander and Dorner are now occupied by theologians of this 
school. And this theology is at the present moment finding its 
way, by hundreds of channels, into the religious thought of 
America, and will no doubt, at no distant day, exercise a power- 
ful influence here. What gives it its hold upon the mind of the 
age is its freedom from all dogmatizing and its thoroughly prac- 
tical tendency, in which it agrees so well with the reigning habit 
of the age. 

Now Ritschlianism is doubtless wrong in denouncing all dog- 
mas, and in rejecting the application of all philosophy in theo- 
logical thinking. Theology and philosophy are inseparable. 
We cannot think on religious problems at all without employing 
philosophical forms and categories. Reason too contains a rev- 
elation of divine truth. Its categories and necessary ideas are 
reflections in the finite mind of the operations of the infinite 
mind. Hence reason and revelation cannot be antagonistic ; 
and in religion the reason must be satisfied as well as the feel- 
ings. And as there is room for the employment of reason in re- 
ligion, so there must be room also for dogmas. Dogmas are re- 
flections of the facts and truths of divine revelation in the scien- 
tific consciousness of the Church. As a religion of revelation, 
existing in a definite community which it has itself created, 
Christianity must necessarily be dogmatic. But the dogmatic 
tendency may easily be indulged to excess. The teachers of the 
Church may mistake their speculations for established doctrines, 
and their guesses for assured knowledge. Thus we may have 
dogmas on subjects in regard to which no positive knowledge is 
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possible. It is believed, for example, that much that is taught 
for dogma in regard to the mysteries of the divine nature, and 
much that is taught for dogma in regard to the subject of the 
last things, must necessarily be of this uncertain character. Or 
we may have dogmas which the Christian reason and conscience 
of the age reject as being no longer true. Much of what has 
been taught for dogma on such themes as original sin, predesti 
nation and atonement, is thus discredited. Now the conse- 
quence of undue dogmatizing and of false dogmatizing may easily 
be the rejection of all dogmas. We believe that much of the 
current prejudice against dogmatic or doctrinal preaching has its 
ground in this very circumstance. 

The doctrines which are preached may either be felt to be un- 
true, contradicting the best modern reason and sentiment, or so 
remote from all that really interests the human soul, that they 
may be set down as being of no consequence whatever; and af- 
terwhile people come to feel that all doctrines are either untrue 
or uninteresting and ought to be banished altogether from the 
pulpit. For a time it may be felt that while all doctrines are 
either untrue or useless, Christianity itself, as a matter of feel- 
ing or sentiment and practice, may still be true and useful. 
This seems to be the position of Ritschlianism and also of that 
large class of American preachers as well as church members, who 
believe that the only thing fit for the pulpit, the only thing on 
which congregations can be fed and nourished is sensationalism 
and froth. But how long may this state of things be expected 
to endure? How long will people believe in Christianity when 
they no longer care for its doctrines? How long will they ac- 
cept the phenomena of Christianity when they are in doubt as to 
the underlying reality? Here, manifestly, there is a danger 
threatening the Church which thoughtful persons ought carefully 
to consider. And for this purpose there is need for such an or- 
gan of interchange of thought as our REVIEW proposes to be. 
The problems which the Ritschlian movement has thrust upon 
the Churches, to say nothing of the questions which are rife in 
every department of social and moral life, are sufficient to keep 
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such a publication busy with discussion for a long time to come. 
And these problems could not be discussed in the pulpit, nor in 
the Church papers intended for the people generally. They belong 
especially to the Review and may be expected hereafter to re- 
ceive due attention. What the age needs is a body of Christian 
doctrine that is true and practical—a body of doctrine that can 
be preached and believed ; and if the Review can be in any de- 
gree instrumental in helping its readers to formulate for them- 
selves such a body of doctrine it wili not be laboring in vain. 
Ritschlianism is doubtless a message to the modern Church 
which she ought well to consider and lay rightly to heart. It is 
an admonition that after all life and not doctrine is the substance 
of Christianity. This is a truth which the Church has often for- 
gotten. “Sound doctrine” has been made an end instead of a 
means; and the Church has often acted as if her whole existence 
had for its purpose merely the maintenance of the doctrinal sys- 
tem. In controversies over metaphysical doctrines it has often 
been forgotten that the Church, according to the intention of her 
divine Lord, is to be the salt of the earth as well as the light of 
the world. She is to preach the Gospel to the poor, she is to 
raise up the fallen, she is to bring the life and the power of the 
Christ into the life and activity of this world—into society, into 
government, into politics, into science and literature, and art, in- 
to trade and commerce and industry—she is to be the organ of 
Christ for transforming this world into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
This practical mission she has often forgotten; and while her 
Lord went about doing good, making men’s lives easier and hap- 
pier and better, she has too often been content to be a school of 
disputing rabbis, or a conclave of cruel inquisitors. In this view 
the careless indifference to doctrine of the Salvation Army and 
the impatience with doctrine on the part of great masses of peo- 
ple both inside and outside of the Church, may be regarded as 
significant facts. They signify that the reign of the rabbis and 
the power of the inquisitors is ended and that henceforth another 
spirit and another power must prevail in the Church. In this 
view also Ritschlianism may be regarded as a divine call addressed 
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to the Church and intended to arouse her to a higher and better 
form of action; and in this view we can sympathize with it. 
But we cannot sympathize with that tendency which disparages 
high thinking and correct doctrine in favor of mere sentimental- 
ism and blind impulsiveness in action. This tendency will be 
found at last to lead to disastrous consequences for Christianity. 
Christianity does not consist in mere sentiment or action any 
more than in mere knowledge or doctrine. Christianity rests 
upon objective divine facts and truths; and these must necessar- 
ily give rise to doctrines or dogmas, without which Christianity 
could not long maintain itself as a system of life and practice. 
What our age needs and what the cry for the practical in fact 
means, is not less thought, not less theory, but profounder 
thought and correcter theory and then corresponding activity and 
practice. The Review, accordingly, will not lend its influence 
to that tendency of the times which depreciates thought and doc- 
trine in favor of so-called practical interests. On the contrary, 
it will stand for high thought and pure truth, as we believe that 
without these Christianity itself could not long endure. But it 
will stand also for the union of thought and action. And it will 
insist that the presentation of Christianity, while doctrinal, must 
be practical too, and that the Gospel which shall do men any 
good must make them better and happier here and now. The 
REvieEw believes that godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing promise of the world which now is as well as of that which 
is to come. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
BY REV. E. V. GERHART, D. D. 


There is a wide difference between Christianity and Christian 
theology. Christianity is the communion of the Father in His 
incarnate Son through the Holy Spirit with the believer, the 
communion of the new life of love in which the law of sin and 
death is abolished. Of this communion, which is referable to the 
love of God as its ultimate ground (Jno. 3: 16), the incarnate 
Son is the Author; from Him all the facts in which Christianity 
consists derive their existence and their quality. Jesus Christ, 
whether we view Him in the history of His humiliation or in 
His state of exaltation, is the divine-human Reality, addresssing 
spiritual perception; so are all the facts of His mediatorship, 
not opinions, not doctrines, but realities, not propositions, but 
substantive truth. Christianity addresses us primarily from with- 
out, challenging our confidence and devotion. The obedience of 
personal faith is indeed necessary that Christianity may accom- 
plish its end, which is the triumph and perfection of the King- 
dom of God; but what Christianity is in itself as regards its 
origin, its constituents and qualities, its resources and destiny, 
that it is, independently of the human will or of human knowl- 
edge. Men do not condition the beginning or the existence of 
Christianity, but Christianity conditions the eternal life and salva- 
tion of men. 

Christian theology, on the contrary, is not a reality, but it is 
knowledge, a systematic order of knowledge, respecting Jesus Christ 
and the facts of His mediatorship. Theology is not an exis- 
tence objective to spiritual perception. It does not, like Jesus 
Christ and the facts of His mediatorship, command faith and de- 
votion. Theology, as the word imports, is a science. True, a 
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science it is than which none is more profound, or more impor- 
tant, or more influential for the Church; yet theology is not 
Christianity, but only the rational endeavor to form adequate 
conceptions of objective Christian truth and organize our con- 
ceptions into logical order. As such, theological science is subject 
to the same conditions, and it is governed by the same laws, as any 
other science. Theology belongs to the sphere of consciousness 
and thought; Christianity to the sphere of existence. 

Of Christianity the central fact is the divine-human person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. Foreshadowed and typified by the Abra- 
hamic covenant and the Mosaic economy, the Messiah, in the pro- 
cess of His coming, imparts the fundamental tone and distinguish- 
ing character to all the canonical books of the Old Testament. 
The books of the New Testament are characterized by similar 
Messianic unity; but here the unity is real and concrete. The 
Messianic promises and types of the Old Testament, are fulfilled 
and realized by the person, the life and death, the resurrection 
and glorification of Jesus of Nazareth. He constitutes the one 
grand theme of the gospels and epistles. Holy Scripture from 
Genesis to Revelation represents but one all-controlling truth ; 
under the form of hope and prophecy in the pre-Christian dispen- 
sation, under the form of reality and fulfillment in the Christian 
dispensation. The Seed of the woman as set forth under this 
two-fold form is the keynote of the entire Bible. 

Need I raise the question whether these propositions respecting 
the seed of the woman and the central truth of Messianic revela- 
tion are valid? or whether Christianity, as reflected in the Scrip- 
ture, has a central truth? Is there a truth from which, as from 
a germ, all parts of the pre-Christian economy grow forth? Is 
there a truth, a fact, an historical personality that is the vitalizing 
centre of the entire Christian economy? In other words, is the 
history of Messianic revelation, as mirrored by the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments, a unity? 

These questions express only different phases of one and the 
same question; and to a thoughtful mind it should suggest its 
own answer. I may assume that no intelligent Christian will 
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assert that Christianity is a disconnected mass of natural and 
supernatural events, events and teachings wanting in order and 
self-consistency. That certainly would be an unworthy concep- 
tion and would reduce the religion of Christ, in this respect, to 
the low level of ethnic religions. Even Mohammedanism is 
based on an hypothesis which has unifying force in the structure 
and worship of the religion of the false prophet. Argument on 
the question whether Messianic revelation has a central truth 
which imparts unity to the pre-Christian and Christian economies 
may accordingly with propriety be waived. It is requisite only 
to fix attention on the central Truth itself. 

As Christian theology is the science of Christianity, the central 
truth of Christianity furnishes the idea which becomes the prin- 
ciple of thought in the sphere of theology. In so far as any 
science is valid it must correspond to the kingdom which it in- 
vestigates or on which it reflects. Such necessity is self-evident. It 
is the primary law that governs the progress of the natural sciences, 
no less than mental and moral science. For botany, the science 
of the vegetable kingdom, the central principle is the idea of in- 
sensate life; for astronomy, if we accept the Copernican theory 
of the heavenly bodies, the ruling principle of judgment is the 
heliocentric idea ; for ethics, the science of the moral order of the 
world, the central principle that governs an ethical system is the 
idea of right. Corresponding to this law, Christian theology 
claims for itself a principle of inquiry and judgment. And as 
ethics derives its dominant idea from that realm of ethical 
truth which it studies, so Christian theology, being the science of 
the Christian religion, derives its principle, not from the natural 
world, nor from the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, nor from 
any mental process, but from that objective domain of unique 
spiritual realities that addresses spiritual perception through the 
written Word. To ascertain and determine what that principle 
is, theology raises the question respecting the controlling fact of 
Christianity. No other question arises. If we know that con- 
trolling fact, or if we possess an adequate idea of that fact, the 
Person of Christ, we have in this idea the principle that governs 
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a valid system of theological thought. That idea, in so far as we 
think logically, will have determinative force in the development 
of all the conceptions which we form of the spiritual mysteries 
which enter into Christianity. 

In the discussion of this question respecting the principle of 
Christian doctrine, emphasis is to be put on the Person of Christ, 
in distinction from His words, or on the Master Himself in dis- 
tinction from the mind of the Master. Several considerations 
serve to sustain this important distinction. 

Neither the words spoken nor the deeds done by our Lord 
during His personal history on earth are the full equivalent of 
Himself. The Son of God incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth is a 
divine-human mystery, richer and mightier than His teaching, 
whether addressed to unbelieving Jews or to His confiding dis- 
ciples. He infolds possibilities relatively to His spiritual kingdom 
and to the heavens and the earth, the profound import of which 
was unutterable by Him no less than by inspired disciples ; for 
human speech lacks the capacity of giving adequate expression 
to the deep things of God. 

His words as they are recorded by the Evangelists, though 
they have a wealth of meaning greater than any exegete has yet 
brought to light, derive their wealth from that which Jesus Christ 
is and was, potentially no less than actually. His teaching in 
part reveals, and in part indicates, a hidden wealth of Messianic 
truth which His words fail to declare ; a wealth hidden not only 
from the disciples for lack of the adequate capacity of spiritual 
insight, but also measurably hidden from His own clear consci- 
ousness. 

As regards the unbelieving Jews, there is evidence almost at 
every turn that they both misapprehended and misapplied His 
teaching. As regards His disciples it is equally evident that they 
did not understand the Master when He taught them that the 
Son of Man must suffer many things, and be rejected by the 
elders and the chief priests and the scribes, and be killed, and 
after three days rise again. Even Peter, who is especially dis- 
tinguished for the confession: Thou art the Christ, took Jesus 
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to task and began to rebuke Him for predicting His rejection 
and execution by the elders and chief priests. There is no evi- 
dence that the other disciples, either when with them He was 
on His way to Jerusalem, or during the week of His passion, 
had any better insight into the necessity and wisdom of His aton- 
ing sacrifice and His resurrection from the dead, mysteries that 
enter essentially into the constitution of Christianity. The 
betrayal by Judas, the denial by Peter and the desertion of Jesus 
by all the disciples but one, during His threefold trial, evidence 
the fact that the disappointment of their hopes enveloped them 
in the thick darkness of despair. 

It may seem unwarranted, with the inimitable, profound and 
original teaching of Jesus set before us in the gospels, to suggest 
that His consciousness of Himself and of His kingdom was, 
while on earth, lacking in completeness. Yet, if we study the 
gospels without dogmatic pre-judgment we shall find that they 
justify the suggestion ; and I may add that the suggestion is 
sustained by the constitution of Christianity as reflected by the 
entire New Testament. 

The gospels and epistles alike proclaim a wide difference be- 
tween Jesus Christ living on earth and the risen Christ glorified 
in heaven. His mediatorship on earth proceeds according to the 
law of humiliation and suffering. With His work done before 
the resurrection, His work being done now and in process of 
completion in heaven is in striking contrast. There His media- 
torship proceeds according to the law of triumph, of exaltation 
and glory. Enthroned at God’s right hand the eye of faith may 
see the incarnate Son realizing and fulfilling all the types and 
prophecies concerning Himself in their final form. That final 
form of fulfillment was before not seen, not seen because it was 
not. The unique possibilites of wisdom, of power and of revela- 
tion were latent in the Son of Man ; partly disclosed by His words 
and deeds when in the natural body, they are developed and man- 
ifested when He attains to the higher stage of His Messianic mis- 
sion in the glory of the Father. 

In His earthly history we discover some limitations of knowl- 
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edge. Speaking of the time when heaven and earth shall pass 
away He says: Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not 
even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.* 
Efforts have been made by exegetes to explain away the obvious 
limitation of the mind of the Master as taught by Himself. The 
motive of the fruitless effort seems to be that any limitation of 
knowledge would be in conflict with His divine Sonship. So far, 
however, from working prejudice to the fundamental truth that 
Jesus is the Son of God, such limitation as comes to view in Mk. 
13:32, and in some other places, is in full harmony with the 
opposite fundamental truth that Jesus was the Son of the Virgin 
Mary, and like herself a sharer in flesh and blood, being made in 
all things like unto His brethren. We have to predicate of the 
incarnate Son the attributes and qualities that distinguish genuine 
manhood, and maintain that no genuine human attribute contra- 
dicts the faith that Jesus is the proper Son of God. Any cur- 
tailment of the genuineness of His humanity, as it obtains in the 
process of development prior to final glorification, is no less incom- 
patible with the constitution of Christ, as portrayed by the New 
Testament, than an infringement of His proper Deity. 

A limitation somewhat similar, but more remarkable, appears 
from the mysterious scene in Gethsemane on the night of the 
betrayal, as recorded by Matthew, Mark and Luke. Taking with 
Him Peter and James and John into the garden, Jesus began 
to be greatly amazed, and sore troubled, and He saith unto them, 
my soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: abide ye here, 
and watch. Then He went forward a little, and fell on His face, 
and prayed, saying, Oh my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass away from Me. Three times, being in agony, He offered 
this prayer, using the same words. But in every instance He 
ended His agonizing petition with words of resignation and sub- 
mission: nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt. Accord- 
ing to Matthew, when Jesus went away the second time and 
prayed, He said, Oh my Father, if this can not pass away, except 
I drink it, Thy will be done.+ 

* Mk. 13: 32; Mt. 24: 36. 

Tt Mt. 26: 38; Mk. 14: 33; Lk. 22: 42. 
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Without controversy, though it is difficult, perhaps impossible 
to analyze or describe the anguish of Gethsemane, there is in that 
awful experience of Jesus, agonizing in the garden, a sense of the 
limitation of strength, of knowledge, and, I may add, of character. 
When the impending mystery of the cross confronted Him, His 
soul was exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. He had an intense 
desire to be spared the physical and spiritual horrors of the im- 
pending oblation. “Remove this cup from Me,” was the im- 
portunate prayer, thrice repeated, that was wrung from His soul, 
a prayer addressed with “strong crying and tears unto Him that 
was able to save Him from death.” Whether He would have the 
moral strength to fulfill His mission by enduring the shame of His 
trials and the passion of His crucifixion was a problem the solu- 
tion of which He did not clearly foresee. Hence He was greatly 
amazed and sore troubled. The problem could not in advance 
be solved theoretically: it could be solved only by His willing- 
ness to drink the cup which His Father put to His lips; and His 
sinless spiritual heroism comes to view in the purpose which He 
expresses: Not what I will, but what Thou wilt. He had a bap- 
tism to be baptized with, and He says: How am I straitened tili 
it be accomplished. An ordeal, terrible in the extreme, con- 
fronted Him. Potentially He was equal to the solemn hour; 
but whether He would, in fact, prove Himself equal was the 
problem, a real problem of which no solution was possible except 
by free acquiescence in the will of His Father. 

The matter, however, of-chief significance in its bearing on the 
question before us is the manner in which our Lord represented 
His exaltation in contrast with the life He was living and the 
work He was doing on earth. 

So superior was His expectant exaltation to the right hand of the 
Father that He represented it as the ripe fruitage of His entire 
mediatorial work. When certain Greeks came to Philip, saying, 
Sir, we would see Jesus, and Philip had told Jesus of them, His 
answer was: “The hour is come that the Son of Man should be 
glorified.” A change, a transformation, He was about to ex. 
perience analogous to the transformation which a grain of wheat 
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undergoes when it falls into the earth. “Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die,” He says, “ it abideth by itself 
alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.”* Two things He 
teaches by this analogy: the necessity of His death as an epoch 
in the progress of His mission, and the transcendent status of 
His personality to which He should rise by the transformation 
through which He was about to pass. As a grain of wheat dying 
in the ground becomes the golden harvest, so He by the passion 
of the cross would pass into the full perfection of life. The glory 
of the grain of wheat is the golden harvest. The mysterious 
potencies hidden in the grain are developed, realized and set forth 
in beauty and richness before the eye in the field white unto the 
harvest. As the golden harvest is the glory of the grain, so are 
the resurrection, ascension and enthronement of Christ the final 
realization of that divine-human life, respecting which He says: 
“T lay it down of Myself: I have power to lay it down and I 
have power to take it again.” + 

Consider also His great sacerdotal prayer. There are in it 
three leading topics: first, Himself; secondly, His chosen dis- 
ciples who had been with Him from the beginning; and thirdly, 
those that would believe on Him through their word. 

He prays, first of all, for Himself; and what is the burden of 
His prayer? “Glorify Thy Son that the Son may glorify Thee.” 
Though Jesus had manifested forth somewhat of His love and 
power in the mighty works which He had performed and some- 
what of His wisdom in the wonderful words He had spoken, yet 
those mighty works and wonderful words were but feeble exponents 
of divine-human resources latent in His personality. Until then 
they were in large measure undeveloped and unrealized. He 
looked forward to an order of dignity far higher than He had 
hitherto possessed, and to results of His mission far greater than 
He had hitherto achieved. 

His aspirations advance in loftiness and His yearnings grow in 
intensity as the sacerdotal prayer proceeds. Words of profoundest 


* John 12: 24. 
t Jobn 10:18. 
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meaning rise'to His lips from the depths of His soul: “Oh 
Fathér, glorify Thou Me with Thine own Self, with the glory which 
I had with Thee before the world was.” Not, glorify Thy Son; 
but glorify Thou Me; with what? with Thine own Self. There 
was in reserve a communication from the Father to the incarnate 
Son which He had not yet received, for which He had not before 
been fitted, to which before He had not been entitled. There 
was also a consummation of the blessedness of perfect life in re- 
serve for Him of which the righteousness, wisdom and strength of 
His mediatorship on earth were the prophecy. He, the Son of 
Man, was awaiting the glory which He, the Son of God, had with 
the Father before the world was. For Him there was in pros- 
pect an enthronement, an investiture with the authority of righteous 
love, which on the one hand was the goal of His incarnate history, 
and on the other would be the final communication of absolute 
love to Him from the bosom of the Father. That ultimate realiza- 
tion on the throne of His potential fullness, reigning over all 
worlds, when all things that the Father hath would, in their final 
form, be His possession, when He would be able to reveal His 
perfected mediatorship by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost— 
that was the glory after which He was aspiring, and with which 
He prayed the Father to glorify Him. 

Then would follow a revelation of Himself, of His life of love, 
to His disciples, and in Him a revelation of the Father’s love, 
such as the disciples during His three years’ ministry had not 
seen nor anticipated. Then they were to be made partakers of 
an order of strength and wisdom, derived from the communion 
of Himself with them, transcending all their former experiences. 
_ Accordingly He tells them, “it is expedient for you that I go 
away.” His departure, His going to the Father, will be to them 
a greater good, a gain in point of authority and wisdom, of cour- 
ageous endurance and of transforming influence upon the world 
—benefits and gifts flowing from Him to them through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. By the power of the Spirit they will 
be able to convict the world in respect of sin and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment. 
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The ground on which the promise of such authority and 
power rests is the new truth that Jesus will “go to the Father.” 
His mediatorship perfected by His enthronement, “all author- 
ity in heaven and on earth” being in His hand, is the consumma- 
tion which, through the gift of the Holy Spirit, conditions the ex- 
traordinary change which was wrought in the faith, the character 
and the conduct of the chosen disciples. 

This great moral and spiritual change manifested by the life 
and faith of the disciples, brought about by the pentecostal gift 
of the Spirit, is the measure of the transformation wrought by 
His enthronement in the personality and mediatorship of Jesus 
Christ. The perfected Christ, perfected in divine knowledge as 
in divine authority, in revelation as in might, is not seen during 
His ministry as pictured by the gospels, but may be seen only 
in the greater deeds of His glorification as by the gospels fore- 
told, but as declared and taught by the Acts and epistles. The 
gospels anticipate and prophesy, the epistles presuppose and de- 
scribe the dignity and grace of the glorification, the former being 
in this respect prospective, the latter retrospective. 

To the advanced status of the Master answers the mind of the 
Master. Great as He was in word and deed during His sinless 
history on earth, He is greater, greater far, in the glory of the 
Father. His consciousness is responsive to Himself. As He 
glorified, differs from Himself unglorified, so does His knowledge, 
on the throne, exceed in profundity and compass His knowledge 
during the period of His humiliation. Not that there is any 
contradiction between His mind as revealed by the Spirit of His 
glorification and His mind as revealing itself in His state of hu- 
miliation, nor that there is any lack of complete harmony and 
self-consistency. But all limitation of His knowledge and power 
is superseded and transcended, transcended inasmuch as He has 
Himself passed from the abnormal plane of human life on earth 
to the divine plane of absolute life in heaven. There His hu- 
manity in contradistinction from every other medium of Mes- 
sianic revelation, has become the perfect organ of the manifesta- 
tion of the Father in Himself by the Spirit. 
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As a consequence of the absolute perfection of the Master and 
the transcendent order of His mind as manifested by the per- 
petual miracle of Pentecost, it became possible for chosen men, 
anointed with His Holy Spirit, to write the gospels. The glori- 
fication conditions the possibility of the evangelical records no 
less than the Acts and the epistles. The evangelical records 
are due indeed agreeably to the economy of natural human life, 
to the traditions living in the community of believers, who 
naturally treasured up in their memory the words and doings 
of Jesus of Nazareth and handed them down through a series of 
years, but not due to traditions solely nor chiefly. They are due 
chiefly to the fact that He had ascended from earth to heaven 
and was seated on the throne in the glory of the Father. The 
Spirit sent by Him from the Father qualified chosen men not 
only to put on record the words He had spoken and the works 
He had done, but also to discern the deep meaning of His words, 
to set forth the spiritual import of His personal history, and to 
unveil the momentous significance of His glorification as this is 
directly and perpetually related in the Spirit to the Church and 
the world. 

Accepting this idea of the Master as conditioning His mind, 
in other words, the idea respecting the personality of Christ as 
conditioning the quality of His teaching, Christian theology is 
fully justified in putting chief emphasis, not on His teaching, 
but on Himself; and it follows that the fundamental principle of 
Christian doctrine is neither the teaching of Christ in contrast 
with the teaching of the apostles, nor the teaching of the 
apostles in contrast with the teaching of Christ. The antithesis 
must be superseded. The principle of Christian thought is the 
whole idea respecting Jesus Christ Himself. That idea we may 
form from reflection on His personal history as He passes 
through all the epochs and stages of His incarnate life, from 
conception and birth, through baptism and temptation, through 
His ministry and crucifixion and resurrection, to the throne 
of authority in the glory of the Father. That idea is derived, in 
part, from the gospels; under one view from the synoptists, 
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under another view from the apostle John. In part the idea is 
derived from the Acts and the epistles, under one aspect from 
Peter and James, under another from Paul, under another from 
John, under another from the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. A manifold historical and didactic representation of 
the Mediator addresses faith and thought from the New Testa- 
ment. No part may be overlooked or undervalued, if theology 
would form a just conception of the central truth of the Chris- 
tian religion. Each author fulfills a function at his time, in his 
place and relations; and every book draws some definite lines of 
the sublime picture. 

The truth that the glorified Person of the incarnate Son is the 
central fact of Christianity has in its relation to the Bible a still 
broader significance for theological thought. From the point of 
view of His personality all parts of Holy Scripture may be seen 
to be of essential value, each in its own order. 

Great as in many respects is the difference between the books 
of the Old Testament and the books of the New Testament, yet 
when we consider each volume in relation to the office which it 
was appointed to fulfill in the Messianic economy of revelation, 
there is in point of importance no difference. The Hebrew 
Scriptures were just as necessary for the chosen nation in order 
that the chosen nation might fulfill its Messianic vocation as the 
Christian Scriptures were for the apostolic churches. Further, 
if we study the Scriptures of the New Testament in their depend- 
ence on the central fact of Christianity, it will be seen that there 
is no reason for subordinating the epistles to the gospels, nor an 
occasion for raising the question as to which class of New Testa- 
ment books or which particular book is the most important. 
These issues are superseded by the recognition of the one great 
truth that reigns under different forms in all. Like Christi- 
anity and the Christian Church, or like the vegetable kingdom, 
the written Word, inasmuch as it mirrors Christianity, is itself 
also an organic structure, every member of which, as in every 
organism, performs a function essential to the unity and integrity 
of the whole. 
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Widely the gospels and the epistles differ; but the gospels 
are not more important than the epistles, nor the epistles more 
important than the gospels. It is the wide difference that 
makes each class of books a necessity. The absence of either 
class would give the Church an incomplete, and so far forth an un- 
satisfying, representation of Christianity. The same judgment 
is valid in relation to any gospel in comparison with the other 
gospels, or in relation to any epistie in comparison with the 
other epistles. The Church needs all the gospels, and each 
as really as the others. She needs all the epistles, and each 
epistie as really as the others. 

And the Church needs all the New Testament books for the 
reason that, whilst the central idea reigning in all is the same, 
each presents one or more phases peculiar to itself, wanting in 
others. Hence when theological science accepts and consistently 
emphasizes this central idea as the principle of enquiry and 
thought, not only may the subordinate relation of all the books to 
Christ glorified be appreciated, but each book may also be called 
into service to furnish “living stones” for the ideal temple of 
Christian theology. 





III. 


THE HISTORIC PURPOSE OF THE DIVINE ELEC- 
TION ; THE DOCTRINE VIEWED FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF ISAIAH. 


BY REV. WILLIAM C. SCHAEFFER, PH.D. 


That the doctrine of election is anew challenging the thought- 
ful attention of the Church seems evident. This may be due 
largely to the increased attention recently given to Biblical the- 
ology ; but it is due, in part at least, also to the fact that the 
question of the divine sovereignty has been thrust upm the 
thoughtful from new and unexpected quarters. 

The almost universal acceptance of the doctrine of evolution in 
the scientific world has raised the question of chance or Provi- 
dence as few things have ever done. The world, as we find it, 
is either the result of the blind play of chance, or else over all 
there is a mind that, with infinite wisdom and power, has cor- 
trolled and guided the entire movement. Faith is compelled to 
throw itself back upon the latter alternative ; but that implies the 
assertion of a divine control, grander by far than any that was 
ever thought of under the older conception of creation. Unsem, 
apparently unfelt, as if all things were of themselves taking their 
form and place in the mighty process of evolution, the divine 
hand yet guided the smallest atoms in their combinations as well 
as the mightiest suns in their course. It implies that amid tie 
myriad forms of natural selection, there was going forward all . 
the time a divine election, by which the infinite mind chose tae 
instruments best suited for its purposes. So that, if the doctrine 
of evolution is tobe accepted in any form by theological sciene, 
these other questions of the divine sovereignty and election must 
be taken up anew. 

A somewhat similar necessity is laid upon us by the comHli- 
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cated problems, raised by our modern social conditions. Our lot 
seems to be cast in an age, in which the very foundations of civil- 
ization are being moved. Old things are passing away. New 
conditions have arisen. We are drifting out upon a strange and 
unknown sea. Ominous clouds hang portentiously upon the 
social horizon, while all about the waves have a portentious look. 
Where is the hand that is strong enough to hold the rudder, 
where the eye that is far sighted enough to choose our pathway 
amid the gathering storms? Shall the red hand of anarchy 
guide the future course of history? Or is there a God in heaven, 
who can still make the wrath of man to praise Him, and who can 
still bring order out of confusion and chaos? Again, as we look 
into the face of the difficulties which are gathering about us, faith 
is compelled to throw itself back upon the divine sovereignty as 
our only refuge. Though we can not see the way, we believe 
that a glad day of peace and rest is coming, because we believe 
that God rules in the affairs of men, as He does in nature. But 
that at once compels us to fall back upon the thought that, amid 
the ceaseless contentions of history, He is moving majestically 
toward His own chosen end, and that He is wisely choosing the 
instruments for the accomplishment of His purposes. 

In the restatement of the doctrine, which the necessities of the 
case evidently demand, there is a manifest advantage in approach- 
ing the subject from the Old Testament standpoint. Not that 
the Old Testament here is superior to the New; not yet that we 
can formulate the doctrine without the study and help of the 
New: but there is need for studying the doctrine of election 
from the standpoint of its historic purpose; and of that we have 
the divine illustration in the history of God’s chosen people. 

This historic purpose of the divine election is perhaps nowhere 
more clearly taught than in the passages on the servant of 
Jehovah, which are found in the second part of Isaiah. Woven, 
as they are, into the very texture of that book of comfort, which, 
more than any other of the Old Testament writings, sets forth 
God’s grand intention to save mankind, they teach with unmis- 
takable clearness the part which His people were intended to play 
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in the plan of redemption. To realize the significance of these 
passages we must bear in mind the argument of the book as a 
whole, as well as who is meant by the servant of Jehovah. 

As is well known, the last half of Isaiah, from the fortieth 
chapter to the end, forms a connected series of prophecies, re- 
ferring primarily to the deliverance of the children of Israel from 
the Babylonian captivity, and through that to the larger deliver- 
ance of all men from the bondage of sin. The prophecy revolves 
around three main ideas. First, the prophet points to Jehovah, 
as the author of the salvation which he preaches, contrasting 
Him with the idols of the nations round about, holding Him up 
as the almighty ruler of heaven and earth, and representing Him 
as having Himself entered with infinite zeal and pain and passion 
into the great work of deliverance. Then, he points to an extra- 
ordinary human personality, whom Jehovah has formed, chosen 
and called as His servant, and through whose instrumentality the 
promised deliverance is to be accomplished. And, finally, he de- 
scribes the deliverance itself, giving a glowing picture of the 
glories of Zion, which began tu be realized in the restoration of 
the children of Israel to Jerusalem, which has been gradually 
unveiled upon the scroll of Christian history, but which will be 
finally revealed only in the beauties of that city, whose “ gates 
are made of orient pearl.” 

Now, the servant of Jehovah is that remarkable human person- 
ality, through whom the great deliverance is to be accomplished ; 
for although Jehovah is represented as having bared His almighty 
arm for the great task, He does not accomplish it immediately in 
His own person, but through a human personality, whom He has 
formed and chosen and called as His servant, and to whom He has 
committed the great and glorious task. 

The figure of this servant is made to pass before us in a series 
of dissolving views, so that he is clearly something different in the 
last of these passages from what he is in the first. In the first 
he is evidently none other than Israel as a nation. “But thou, 
Israel, my servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abra- 
ham my friend” (41: 8). In the last of the series he is just as 
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clearly an individual, whose portrait we at once recognize in Him, 
whose “visage was so marred more than any other man,” who 
“was despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,” who “ was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities,” and with whose “stripes we are 
healed” (52: 13, 53:12). But in the intervening passages he 
appears not always as the entire nation, nor yet distinctly as a 
single individual, but as that true Israel, which in the midst of 
the apostate nation has remained faithful, that which Isaiah is so 
fond of calling “the remnant.” And, if we were to follow the 
prophecy to its fulfiliment in the New Testament, we should find 
the servant first in his ideal realization in Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
then we should again see the idea expand so as to include His im- 
mediate disciples; and beyond that we should find it to include 
all who are called to be laborers in the vineyard, the entire Church 
of Jesus Christ.* 

I. Now, the first thing to claim our attention is the fact that 
this servant is spoken of as formed from the womb for this spe- 
cific purpose and work. The prophet iterates and reiterates that 
he is chosen, that he has been called, that he is God’s elect. The 
idea is put into the forefront in the very first passage concerning 
the servant. “ But thou, Israel, my servant, Jacob whom J have 
chosen, the seed of Abraham my friend; thou whom I have 
taken hold of from the ends of the earth, and called thee from 
the corners thereof, and I said unto thee, Thou art my servant, 
I have chosen thee and not cast thee away” (41: 8,9). After 
that the idea is repeated again and again. The servant did not 
choose the work for himself ; he did not enter upon it of his own 
motion ; the work itself is a part of the great work, which Jehovah 
has Himself undertaken ; He formed the servant for it, and called 
him from the ends of the earth to its accomplishment. 

It is important to keep this order of the prophet’s thought 
clearly in mind. Sometimes the thought has been presented in 
such a way as to imply that God in His sovereign good pleasure 


*For a very full and satisfactory discussion of this whole subject see Exposi- 
tor’s Bible, Isaiah, 40-66, Book III., by Geo. Adam Smith, D. D. 
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had elected a certain definite number of individuals out of the 
whole mass of mankind and then determined to provide salvation 
for them, thus exalting the idea of election to the place of first 
importance and making the entire work of redemption subor- 
dinate to that. Our prophet, at least, presents the ideas in the 
reverse order. First comes the idea of redemption. “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned; that she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins” (40:1, 2). It is, indeed» 
first of alla redemption for His people; but, as we follow the 
prophet’s argument, we soon perceive that it is to be for the 
Gentiles also. That idea of redemption is the thought out of 
which the entire book grows. For the accomplishment of that 
Jehovah has bared His almighty arm, and for the realization of 
that purpose He has chosen and called a servant. The redemp- 
tion is the end; the election is simply the method for the attain- 
ment of the end, which is both prior to and broader than itself. 

Now this election of the servant is represented as going back 
to his very creation. Back of the specific task, which he was 
called to accomplish, lies the fact that he was formed from the 
womb for it (44: 2). Not only does his election imply that 
God called him to his task, but also that He had by creation en- 
dowed and qualified him for it. This general fact, it is true, is 
generally admitted, as when it is acknowledged that great men 
are providentially raised up for great crises; but its significance 
is seldom recognized. It implies that every man is an original 
thought of God, that in the great plan of history there is a place 
divinely appointed for each one to fill, and that God has given to 
each one the talent necessary for his particular station. Who 
that has carefully studied the history of the chosen people can for 
a moment doubt that they were peculiarly endowed to be the 
servants of Jehovah, for the accomplishment of His great work 
of redemption? Whatever else they did not have, they had a 
genius for religion. Above all the other nations of antiquity, 
they had natural qualifications for the important work to which 
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they were called. They had the faith, the patience, the persever- 
ance and the power of endurance that were needed for the per- 
formance of the mighty task. 

After his creation, with powers specificall y adapted to the task 
for which he was intended, the servant is represented as his- 
torically called to the specific work. He is “taken hold of from 
the ends of the earth and called from the corners thereof” 
(41: 9). The rest of mankind are passed by; he is chosen. 
At the opportune time in history he enters upon the stage. He 
is born “in the fullness of time,” and amid circumstances best 
adapted to the accomplishment of his task. 

Now this entire election, including the servant’s formation from 
the womb, his call to the specific work, and his entrance upon it 
at the appointed time, was without question an act of divine 
sovereignty. In His own sovereign good pleasure, God chose 
him and not another; and He likewise endowed him with the 
needed talents and qualifications. To that neither the servant nor 
those for whom he was called to labor had anything whatever to say. 
It was solely an act of divine sovereignty. But when we say 
that, our conception of the act will necessarily be determined by 
our conception of the character of the Sovereign. Is He primarily 
a lawgiver, whose chief concern is the honor and vindication of 
the law? Or is He above all a Father, whose first concern is the 
salvation and well-being of His children? Unfortunately, in the 
development of the doctrine of election, the former conception to 
a large extent prevailed. In an age, when the civilization of Eu- 
rope had fallen into chaos through the moral decay of the Roman 
Empire, and when the irruption of the barbarians from the North 
made the re-establishment of law and order the supreme necessity, 
it was natural for men to look up to God as the great lawgiver 
of the universe, to import into the Christian system the idea of 
a Roman Emperor, and to conceive of God as exalted high upon 
His throne, owing nothing to the miserable wretches who had 
rebelled against His authority, and therefore capable of issuing a 
decree to save some for the glory of His grace and leaving others 
to perish as monuments of His wrath. Our prophet spoke from 
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a different environment. Back of him lay the patriarchal system, 
in which his nation had been cradled ; and for him the Sovereign 
was a Parent, who was travailing in unutterable pain for the re- 
demption of His children. Hence in describing His part in the 
work he represents Him as having entered upon it with a zeal 
which implied infinite pain and passion. “I have long time 
holden my peace; I have been still and refrained myself; now 
will I ery out like a travailing woman ; I will gasp and pant to- 
gether” (42:14). And the conception which led him to speak 
thus of Jehovah forbade him to think of Him as one who could 
elect some to salvation, while He left others to perish. It led him 
to speak of Jehovah’as having bared His mighty arm for salvation 
—a work which concerned the Jew first, but which at once ex- 
panded so as to take in the Gentiles also; and then on the basis 
of that broader conception he introduced the thought of election 
—an election which becomes a part of the method for the accom- 
plishment of the greater purpose of redemption ; not an election 
which is made first, and which then requires the work of redemp- 
tion for its realization. 

II. The second main thought in the prophet’s doctrine on elec- 
tion is implied in the name which is everywhere given to the one 
who is chosen and called. He is throughout called a servant; 
and nowhere is he represented simply as a favorite. God did 
not elect him primarily to become the recipient of His mercy, 
but that he might become the instrument through whom that 
mercy might be diffused and extended to the rest of mankind. 

To realize the force of this, it is well to go back for a moment 
to the first instance in which the divine election is clearly illus- 
trated in history. God called Abraham out of his father’s house 
and out of his native land. It was a clear case of divine elec- 
tion as well as of divine preterition ; for God chose Abraham and 
passed by the rest of mankind. But we have the purpose both 
of the election and of the preterition clearly stated by the Lord 
Himself. “Now the Lord said unto Abram, get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, un- 
to a land that I will show thee; and I will make of thee a great 
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nation, and I will bless thee and make thy name great; and be 
thou a blessing; and I will bless them that bless thee, and him 
that curseth thee will I curse; and in thee shall all the families 
of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 12: 1-3). The purpose with re- 
gard to Abraham was twofold. He was to be blessed; and he 
was to become a blessing. With regard to the nations we notice 
that, while God passed them by in the election which was then 
made, he did so, not that he might abandon them to perdition, 
but in order that he might the more surely bless them. 

The election does not show God to be partial; it only proves 
him to be supremely practical. When a man wishes to kindle a 
fire, he does not take two lumps of anthracite and rub them 
together, awaiting ignition from that. A savage might do so; 
but one who is civilized has more wisdom. In the sovereign 
council of his own will he holds an election. Out of the whole 
mass of fuel at his command, he chooses the most inflammable. 
He applies the match to that; when it is ablaze, he lays on the 
coarser wood ; and when that has caught the fire, he puts on the 
large, hard coal. 

Now God is just as wise and just as practical. When in His 
infinite wisdom He started to kindle the fire of His love in a cold 
and fallen world, He first called one man, whom He had formed 
from the womb for this very purpose, and who had shown him- 
self capable by his faith and obedience; and when his soul was 

“lighted, the light was communicated to his family and to the 
nation, whom He raised up out of his loins. Abraham was of 
necessity first blessed himself; but that blessing, as history 
proved, remained in the family only as it became a source of 
blessing to mankind. Israel, as a nation, inherited the blessing 
of faithful Abraham; but it retained the blessing only as it 
proved. itself the servant of Jehovah for the communication of 
the blessing to mankind. Too often did Israel forget this; too 
often did the Jews imagine that they had been chosen as God’s 
favorites; and because, in that vain imagination, they failed to 
be servants, they forfeited the blessing, which was involved for 
them in their election. 
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III. This brings us to speak more specifically of the historic 
purpose of the divine election. And here we must first of all 
distinguish between a historic or temporal purpose and an eternal 
purpose, lying back of the election. 

Clearly there is an eternal purpose in all God’s ways. Being 
Himself from everlasting to everlasting, all His thoughts and all 
His ways with reference to man come from beyond time, and they 
reach out beyond time. St. John speaks of the Lamb as slain 
from the foundation of the world; and our prophet, in speaking 
of the end appointed for the suffering servant, says, “ He shall 
be exalted and lifted up, and shall be very high.” As His elec- 
tion goes back of time to the very foundation of the world, so 
does His destiny reach out into the heavens, even to the everlast- 
ing throne. The same is true of the servant, when viewed under 
any other aspect, either as Israel the nation, or Israel the rem- 
nant, or the Church under the new dispensation. God has “no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” To save fallen man from death was the 
mighty task, into which our prophet represents Jehovah as hav- 
ing entered with infinite zeal and pain and passion. That is the 
eternal purpose; and in that those who are chosen as servants 
are, of course, called to share. God called his servant first of all 
unto life. As He called Abraham to inherit a blessing, so He here 
says to Israel, the servant, “ Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, 
I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine” (43:1). The 
servant is first of all called to share in the glorious redemption 
which God has purposed. It is the very condition on which he 
may become the instrument for the communication of its bless- 
ings unto mankind. Only after his own soul was lighted could 
he become a light unto the Gentiles. So that in his very elec- 
tion, the servant became included in that eternal purpose, in 
accordance with which God purposed redemption. 

But there is very clearly another, a historical or temporal pur- 
pose, lying between the call and the full realization of the eternal 
purpose. As we saw before, God formed and called His servant 
for the realization of this purpose of redemption. The servant 
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hence appears with a mission. This he is to realize and fulfill 
in his relation to the Gentiles, and in his relation to those who 
are in darkness and distress. He is to “bring forth judgment 
to the Gentiles” (42:1). He is to be “for a covenant of the 
people, for a light of the Gentiles; to open blind eyes, to bring 
out the prisoners from the dungeon, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prison house” (42: 6,7). 

Now it is worthy of notice that Jesus found in this very proph- 
ecy the outline of His temporal mission; and when John the 
Baptist sent two of his disciples to ask, “Art Thou He that should 
come, or look we for another?” He pointed to the fulfillment of 
this very passage as the evidence of his Messiahship. He ful- 
filled the high calling of the servant by being a light unto the 
Gentiles, by healing the sick, by binding up the broken-hearted, 
and by bringing life and salvation to all who believe in His name. 
And that was likewise the mission of the Jewish people from the 
beginning. As Abraham was called and blessed in order that 
in him all the nations of the earth might be blessed, so were the 
Jews chosen and blessed that they might become a blessing unto 
mankind. Salvation is of the Jew. The same is still the mis- 
sion of the Church of our Lord under the new dispensation. 
Called out of the world (exxdyota), and called to sit with Christ 
in heavenly places, she too is called to be a light to them that sit 
in darkness. “Ye are the light of the world * * * * Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.” Her mis- 
sion still is to carry the glad tidings to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, to bring relief to the suffering and the distressed, and to 
lift up them that are fallen. 

Will the realization of the eternal purpose, which lies back of 
the election, and out of which it grew, be in any way dependent 
on the fulfillment of this temporal purpose? If we have not 
mistaken the order of the prophet’s thought, that must clearly be 
his meaning. Had the servant, in every aspect, proved as blind 
and unfaithful as he did when looked upon as Israel the nation, 
the divine purpose of redemption would have failed, unless God 
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had adopted some other method for its accomplishment. Histor- 
ically, the Jew forfeited the blessing, which was involved in his 
election, because he failed to realize his mission as a servant. 
To this the prophet seems to refer when he speaks of the blind- 
ness and disobedience of the servant, evidently now meaning Is- 
rael as a nation, and when he speaks of the people as robbed and 
spoiled (42: 18-25). Because they failed to be a blessing, they 
ceased to be blessed; because they failed to be a light to the 
Gentiles, they themselves ceased to be a light; because they 
failed to open the blind eyes, they themselves were smitten with 
blindness ; and because they failed to open the prison house to 
them that sat in dungeons, they themselves became prisoners. 
And if ever they are brought to the enjoyment of the blessing 
which God had intended for them in their election, it must be in 
some other way than through the election itself. 

What is thus true of the Jews, is true of the elect everywhere. 
St. Peter exhorts, “ Wherefore, brethren, give the more diligence 
to make your calling and election sure.”” Though as Christians we 
are called, though God has passed by the Chinese, the Turk, and 
the Hottentot, and chosen us to sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, our calling and election are sure only as we make them so. 
And how can we make them sure? Evidently only by recogniz- 
ing the temporal purpose of our election, and by setting ourselves 
to the accomplishment of the service which it sets before us. 

The fatal mistake which the Jew made was that he imagined 
that God had called him as a favorite upon whom to bestow cer- 
tain blessings. In that vain imagination, he repudiated the ser- 
vice to which he was called. The Church of Christ has not 
unfrequently made the same mistake. Wherever men have 
made earnest with the doctrine of election, it was to emphasize 
its eternal purpose, to imagine that, because they had been called 
out of darkness into light, they were Heaven’s favorites, and thus 
completely to forget the historic purpose of their preferment over 
others. Hence they could sit down in the midst of comfort and 
luxury and sing of the glories of heaven, while the heathen 
perished in countless thousands. Hence, too, when God in His 
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providence sent the heathen into their very midst, casting them 
like Lazarus at the very doors of rich and magnificent churches, as 
in the large cities he has been doing for decades, these elect could 
pull up churches and all and move into “ more desirable” locali- 
ties, leaving the blind in their darkness and sin’s prisoners in its 
awful dungeons. It is high time for a revival of Isaiah’s doctrine 
of election, which, recognizing the wideness of God’s mercy, empha- 
sizes the historic purpose of the election. The Church of Christ 
can live only as a missionary Church; and the only hope of her 
future lies in the reviving missionary interest which she has come 
to manifest in these latter days. The indications are not wanting 
that, unless she does come up to this high calling of the servant 
of Jehovah in bringing light to those that sit in darkness, both at 
home and in heathen lands, we shall, like the Jew, be compelled 
to see the whole fabric of our civilization crumble to dust in our 
hands and our glorious heritage forever taken from us. 

One more thought may be mentioned in conclusion. These 
passages on the servant of Jehovah illustrate the practical value 
of the doctrine of election. As it presents the true motive for 
Christian service, so it furnishes also the courage and strength 
for its accomplishment. Because the servant is called of God, 
therefore he is not to fear. “I the Lord thy God will hold thy 
right hand, saying unto thee, fear not; I will help thee.” (41: 
13). “I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will 
hold thine hand and will keep thee” (42: 6). It has often been 
remarked that the Calvinism of the Swiss, the Dutch and the 
Scotch made them to be strong men. When Cromwell's Ironsides 
started upon a campaign, they began to sing peans of victory, be- 
cause, believing themselves to be God’s elect, they never dreamed 
of the possibility of defeat. Even with the difficulties with which 
Calvin’s presentation of the doctrine was beset, it produced such 
wholesome fruit. What may we not expect, when in a proper 
restatement of the doctrine those difficulties shall be removed, and 
when the Church, realizing to the full extent the historic purpose 
of her election, shall go forth in the full consciousness that in 
every dark and trying hour, in every difficulty, God is indeed hold- 
ing her hand and helping her ? 





IV. 
THE CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


BY REV. JOHN 8. STAHR, D. D. 


It is evident even to the superficial observer that the complete 
development of man is possible only in the bosom of society. The 
organization of society in some outward form is regarded, there- 
fore, as the means by which alone a state of culture and civiliza- 
tion can be reached. It might be supposed, however, that when 
this condition has once been attained, the outward organization, 
like the scaffold, by means of which a house has been erected, 
could be taken away; or that, in fact, it would be a useless en- 
cumbrance, a positive hindrance in the free enjoyment of man’s 
highest powers. There are not wanting those who are so afraid 
of restrictions or restraints of all kinds, that they include govern- 
ment itself and all the instrumentalities by which law is main- 
tained and enforced among men, in the category of things that 
must ultimately be abolished in order that there may be abso- 
lutely no distinction between man and man, and human conduct 
be purely spontaneous and free. An easy answer to this supposi- 
tion is found in the fact that there has never yet existed, whether 
for a long or a short period of time, a condition of human society 
in which the realization of such a scheme would have been in the 
remotest degree possible, or in which the attempt to realize it 
would not have been subversive of the most sacred interests of 
humanity. On the contrary, the profoundest thinkers the world 
has produced have not only discerned the necessity of organiza- 
tion and government in the present order of human existence, 
but they have also seen that the principle of organization is 
equally fundamental and necessary in any future state to which 
man may attain either in the present world or in the world to 
come. That is to say, the idea of organic union between all the 
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individual members of the human race, so that they constitute one 
body, having a common life and the same course of development 
is essential to a true conception of humanity. This is the pro- 
found significance of the Swedenborgian conception that heaven 
is the Granp Man. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that in the consummation 
of the ages the perfect development of human life is made to 
assume an organized form. The sublime visions of Isaiah and 
Micah * are not of promiscuous multitudes, of aggregations of 
happy men and women living in a state of individual enjoyment. 
The descriptions which these prophets give of the ideal state to be 
reached in the fullness of time imply organized society, national 
existence, social action and reaction intense in degree and perfect 
in form, not because the external aspect of government has disap- 
peared, but because that which it represents has so fully pervaded 
the internal structure of the whole body, that obedience has be- 
come wholly spontaneous and free. The prophecies in question 
are aptly said to describe the “ Messianic Kingdom ”’—a phrase 
which is pregnant with meaning in both members. The condi- 
tion of human society is called a kingdom not by habit or in 
the use of an anthromorphism, but rather to express the ideas of 
organization and government on the basis of law; and it is said 
to be Messianic, because it represents the fulfillment of prophecy 
and the realization of the scheme of vital union between God and 
man, on which the whole movement of history turns from the 
beginning of the creation. These prophecies, accordingly, do not 
represent something entirely new. Although the things to which 
they refer “shall come to pass in the last days,” and the specifi- 
cation is the establishment of “the mountain of the Lord’s house 
in the tops of the mountains,” the whole movement represents 
only the completion and perfection of the twofold economy now 
in process of unfolding, the flowing together of the two streams 
of development, the divine and the human, in perfect union in 
such a way that all the possibilities of human life shall be fully 
realized. 


* Isa. 2: 2-5. Micah 4: 1-5. 
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From this point of view it makes little difference whether the 
ultimate form into which human life shall develop be regarded as 
the ideal Church or the ideal state. From the theological stand- 
point it would seem to be the former; from the philosophical 
standpoint, according to Rothe, it is the latter. At this point 
the distinction vanishes because the two streams will have flowed 
together so as to be indistinguishable, and henceforth they move 
with silent majesty in the channel of a common life, the life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which will then include to the full extent 
all that is involved in the possibility of human development. 
The so-called “New Theology” lays special stress upon the 
fatherhood of God as involving the brotherhood of man. Forty 
years ago it was thought dangerous doctrine to hold that the in- 
carnation could have any deeper significance than the assumption 
of our human nature for the purpose of redeeming it from the 
condemnation of sin. To-day it has become a common-place idea 
among the best thinkers that the incarnation lies at the basis of 
all development, natural, moral, and religious, and that not a 
single step in the whole great movement can be thoroughly 
understood except in the light of this idea.* Certain it is that 
Christianity is now seen to bear a relation to the development of 
our secular life that was unsuspected and unfelt in the earlier 
ages of the Church. 

Christianity is said to introduce a new order of life into the 
world; and in one sense of the word this is true. But this order 
of life is not new in the sense that it is foreign to or altogether 
different from the life that was in the world from the time when 
man’s life upon earth began. The new order is only that which 
the old was intended to be from the beginning, and it lies in the 
true line of the world’s development. The Messianic kingdom, 
accordingly, and the Christian Church are not remote from the 
natural life of man, and their realization (although its perfect 
form lies in the future) is not to be looked for only a part from 
and in opposition to the present order of development. In this 
respect the early Church was in error so far as it looked for the 


* Washington Gladden’s ‘‘ Ruling Ideas of the Present Age,’’ p. 277, et seq. 
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immediate coming of Christ and the fulfillment-of the Messianic 
prophecies. The early Church bears the same relation to its 
subsequent development that the germ does to the organism 
which grows from it. The early Church was undifferentiated 
in doctrine, cultus and organization. For this reason, although 
it contains in possibility all that its future development brings to 
light, it cannot be taken as the explicit type of any future stage. 
There are working in it, however, all the great forces and princi- 
ples which lie at the basis of our Christian civilization and which 
determine the form into which human life, in its progressive de- 
velopment, must necessarily expand. 

If these general principles are correct, it follows that an 
a priori determination of the conditions of national prosperity is 
not possible. Neither the conditions which prevailed in the 
primitive Church, nor the proleptic visions of prophecy can give 
an adequate representation of ideal human existence in its his- 
torical realization. History is its own interpreter; and both 
the type of civilization which slumbered in the primitive Church, 
and that which is presented in the prophecies of its future glory, 
need to be considered in the light of historical development. 

Sociological studies have in recent years received a remarkable 
degree of attention. In addition to this fact the questions raised 
during the late presidential election have elicited a degree of in- 
terest in matters pertaining to social economy surpassing that of 
any previous period of our national history. Feeling on the 
slavery question may have been more intense; but it is safe to 
say that the fundamental questions of our national life have 
never been pressing upon the public mind at any former period 
as they do to-day. It may, therefore, not be amiss to inquire in- 
to the nature of our social organization and the conditions which 
are necessary to secure national prosperity. 

The expression “ national prosperity” assumes or presupposes 
the existence of the nation. The nation is the collective body of 
those who have been born or otherwise brought into the same en- 
vironment so as to possess a common heritage, to be imbued with 
the same life and spirit, and to have a common destiny. Under- 
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lying this idea is-the thought that human life for its full devel- 
opment requires not only the social relation, but also a crystalli- 
zation, so to speak, into a definite outward form. This definite 
form, which we call the nation, is the necessary outcome of hu- 
man personality ; but it is also just as truly again the necessary 
condition without which there can be no fully developed person- 
ality, no complete individuality. That is to say, national life and 
human personality are both reciprocally cause and effect, each in 
turn being produced, and reacting upon the other in a higher 
form and more perfect development. Taking the existence of 
the nation as an established fact, there are two ways of account- 
ing for it, neither of which will do full justice to the conception. 
The one starts out with the individual, and the end of the move- 
ment is the perfection of individual existence. Every man is per- 
sonally responsible for the results in his own case; but he comes 
in contact, perhaps in collision, with others who are equally re- 
sponsible for their own individuality. The only way to get on com- 
fortably and amicably is to agree upon certain limitations to their 
personal freedom and establish social intercourse upon the basis 
of a social contract. The other proceeds upon the assumption 
that although society may be ultimately resolved into the individ- 
uals that compose it as its constitutive factors, these do not coex- 
ist in society in their individual capacity, but only as parts of 
the composite whole in which the purpose and significance of 
their existence is embodied. As atoms unite to form molecules 
which determine the nature of any given substance, so individuals 
ean find their real significance only in the social organization 
which expresses the essential nature of humanity. From this 
point of view the state is everything and men live only for the 
state. 

It is easy to see that neither the individualistic nor the social- 
istic idea of the state makes room for true human development. 
In the one case there can be no true state, no sound basis of law, 
no genuine interaction between society and the individual so as 
to make room for the normal development of both. In the other, 
the individual suffers and personality loses its significance. The 
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true view requires that man should develop in the state as the 
organic union of all its members. This does not mean that the 
analogy of the human body can be carried in detail into the con- 
ception of the state so as to get the idea of a head and arms, 
hands and feet. That would be absurd. But it does mean that 
the state is an organism according to Prof. Mackenzie’s defini- 
tion: “An organism is a whole whose parts are intrinsically 
related.” The state is dependent upon the individual and the 
individual upon the state. The two in their mutual interaction 
develop together, and the individual comes to clearer self-con- 
sciousness, a higher stage of personal freedom, and a more perfect 
individuality precisely as the state itself becomes enlarged and 
free. We have the best example of all this in the case of our 
own nation. Here is a whole the parts of which are intrinsically 
related. Not a part can be removed without destroying the 
whole. Nota part can be touched without affecting the whole. 
There is no room for distinguishing between “the masses and 
the classes.” To make such a distinction is to lay violent hands 
upon the sacred body of which all are living parts. To hold 
them in their right relation is to make room for the fullest de- 
velopment of human life both in the general and in the indi- 
vidual aspect. 

Such a state of human society is of slow growth and presup- 
pose a long historical process, during which one characteristic of 
civilized life after another appeared as the result of social inter- 
action on the one hand, and as the condition of higher attainment 
on the other. These are indicated in a general way in the passage 
from the prophet Micah already referred to: “For they shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig tree, and none 
shall make them afraid, for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it.” Here we have the elements of national prosperity, 
and it may be worth while to enumerate them. 

1. The first thought suggested by this picture is that of se- 
curity. As the plant requires for its healthy, vigorous growth 
that it should be firmly fixed in the ground, and that the delicate 
fibers which are continually springing from its roots should be 
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undisturbed, so human life requires a condition of stability, of 
freedom from disturbing influences, in order that it may bud and 
blossom and bring its fruit to perfection. The strong may en- 
trench themselves in their castles and prey upon the weak; the 
mighty may enrich themselves and maintain a regal splendor 
by lording it over their less fortunate neighbors, so that there 
may be oases of prosperity in deserts of desolation and want; but 
there can be no healthy industry, no general advance in pros- 
perity, no peace and plenty where there is no security of person 
and personal rights. The record of the world’s development 
proves that although human progress is marked by wars and 
bloodshed, men have ever striven after a state of security, and 
that comforts have multiplied and prosperity increased among 
men in direct proportion to the security which they have enjoyed 
from external encroachment and internal oppression. The indi- 
vidual man may live from hand to mouth and, like Wilhelm Tell, 
“trust in God and his own subtle strength ;” but he can be a law 
unto himself only if he is strong enough to make his own way, and 
resist encroachment. What can he accomplish in such a condi- 
tion? He cannot fairly enjoy the fruits of his own industry nor 
enter upon a career of intellectual and moral development. He 
has neither time nor opportunity to study the mysteries of nature, 
or to learn to know himself and his relation to the larger world 
of which he is a part. He cannot advance a step in real de- 
velopment, except as he reaches a condition of settled life, which 
affords him peace and security; and this condition, practically 
secured in the earlier stages of society, must increase until it 
guarantees to rich and poor alike, the undisturbed prosecution of 
every human interest in art and science, trade and commerce. 
The interruption of free communication among men, the blocking 
of the avenues of business, and the violent stoppage of the wheels 
of industry on any pretext, except the dire necessities of war 
in national self-defense, are, therefore, not only detrimental to the 
welfare of the individual, but also subversive of social progress 
and inimical to the life of the nation. 

2. In the train of security follows the acquisition and holding 
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of property. The idea of property, growing out of an ethical 
relation, may indeed be said to originate in a stage of social 
development in which human rights are as yet by no means 
secure. But it is very evident that it must, under such condi- 
tions, be very limited. If “ possession is nine-tenths of the law,” 
property rights which are limited to actual possession can yet have 
but little significance for the industrial and social development of 
man. The moment, however, that law and order are firmly es- 
tablished and the right of property is secure, there is an incentive 
to human industry, and an increase of productive power sufficient 
to change the whole aspect of life. In this way the institution of 
property is essential to a prosperous condition of society. 

Aside from the personal relation upon which the idea of prop- 
erty depends (from proprius, that which is near, one’s own, that 
has the stamp of one’s personality upon it) there are two points 
of view from which the subject may be regarded, and consequently 
two different definitions of property. The one is purely ethical 
the other, ethico-religious. From the ethical point of view, prop- 
erty is something external to man that belongs to him and serves 
as a means to express his personality. If I wish to reach an 
object placed at some distance before or above me and my arm is 
too short to touch it, I may take a rod in my hand and thus 
touch or move the object in the desired way. With the rod I 
can do what would be impossible to me without it. This illus- 
trates the meaning of property in human development. It is 
the product of human labor enjoyed and used by the individual 
for the purpose of giving expression to his personality and im- 
pressing himself upon society as he could not do without such a 
means. This idea, we think, is fundamental in our civilization. 
There can be no advanced state of society capable of affording 
room for human effort on a large scale where property is not 
understood and respected. Whatever of truth there may be in 
socialism or communism, these theories are detrimental to the 
best interests of society in so far as they hamper and limit the 
individual in the free use of that which is rightfully his own. 
And yet this idea of property may become one-sided and lead to 
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abuse ; it does so, undoubtedly, as soon as property comes to be 
regarded as a purely selfish interest. What a host of evils has 
sprung irom such a conception. How often has the welfare of 
society been threatened from this aspect of life and industry. 
How imminent the danger, at this very time, that wealth which 
ought to be for the advancement of every human interest, may 
become in the hands of selfish, unscrupulous men or corporations, 
the means of oppression and the instrument of injustice to large 
bodies of men! 

The correction of such evils must come from the other side, 
from a higher conception of property as this is given in the other 
definition which we have designated the ethico-religious. Dr. 
Brownson says: “ Property is communion with God through ma- 
terial things.” It may not be easy at first to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of this definition. Communion with God and material 
things are so far apart in our ordinary thinking, that they seem 
to have absolutely nothing in common. But there is a fallacy 
lurking in such thinking. Communion does not necessarily mean 
prayer or spiritual intercourse; nor is God excluded from the 
realm of material things. The material world, too, is the theater 
of God’s activity, and the whole process of development from the 
lowest forms of natural existence up to the highest stages of 
human life, is, as we have already remarked, included in the 
fundamental scheme of the incarnation. Communion is only 
another name for fellowship or partnership, and Dr. Brownson’s 
thought is that in the creation and use of what we call property, 
man does not stand alone nor labor alone. Whence is the smiling 
green of the meadows or the majestic grandeur of the forests that 
grow upon the mountains? Because both are fed by the roots 
that penetrate the soil and the leaves that take in the nutritive 
elements of the atmosphere, shall they refuse to recognize the in- 
fluence exerted by the rays of the sun, apparently so far away, 
by which alone their growth and vigor are made possible? And 
is it not equally true that in every productive effort, in every in- 
dustrial process, in the creation and use of property as the means 
for human advancement, their is a codperation of two factors, 
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the divine and the human, the working out of a divine plan and 
purpose through human agency? Property is, therefore, not 
wholly selfish. It is created in partnership with the Almighty, 
and it is used as a means of “communion with God through ma- 
terial things.” 

Unfortunately, the voice of the “ Silent Partner” is not always 
recognized in the management and use of property. The natural 
selfishness of man is but slow to yield to the genial influences which 
a higher culture brings with it; and the great advantages which 
property confers upon its owner, together with the intense compe- 
tition of advanced civilization, serve to increase the tendency to 
press it into the service of individual aggrandizement. And yet 
signs are not wanting to show a growing realization of the true 
state of the case. The large-hearted benevolence of noble men 
and women, and the spirit of genuine philanthropy manifest in so 
many different directions, indicate that the leaven is working on 
human society by which it is hoped it will be, at length, wholly 
permeated. Washington Gladden in the little volume already re- 
ferred to, calls attention to the fact that under the old dispen- 
sation, a process of training was instituted by which this broader 
conception of property was inculcated. He refers to the system 
of tithes and offerings required by the Jewish law. “ It was pre- 
cisely in this way that the doctrine of property was taught in those 
early times. The consecration of their possessions to God was, as 
the Hebrews understood it, a very partial consecration. One-tenth 
of what they had rightfully belonged to God, the other nine-tenths 
belonged to themselves. That was the provision of their law. 
Doubtless, it was a wise provision. The thin end of the wedge 
must be used in riving the covetousness of the human heart. If 
men could be trained to regard one tenth of their gain as belong- 
ing to their Maker and set apart for holy uses, that was as much, 
probably, as they would willingly yield. The principle was es- 
tablished that their property was not all their own; that other 
motives than those of self-interest must control the disposition of 
a portion of it. As they learned the doctrine of the divine omni- 
presence by the consecration of sacred places; as their first 
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lessons in keeping fast days led them on toward the virtue of 
self-control ; as the restrictive regulations about homicide taught 
them the sacredness of human life; so these very rudimentary 
lessons in the consecration of property prepared the way for that 
larger conception which Christianity was to introduce, under 
which the man who gives himself to God no longer considers 
that any portion of his estate, be it nine-tenths or one-tenth, is left 
out of the transaction.”* 

Training of this kind was, no doubt, of great value to the He- 
brew nation, and the lesson which it inculeates is of equal im- 
portance in modern times. It is to be observed, however, that 
the application of this principle must not be confined to the re- 
ligious use of property. It must apply to all kinds of property 
under all kinds of conditions, in secular as well as in religious 
affairs. In this way only does property become free from the 
selfish stain which men are apt to put upon it, and lend itself as 
a pure instrument for the promotion of human well-being and 
happiness. Viewed in this light, it is one of the essential condi- 
tions of national prosperity and social progress. 

3. With property comes power. Property is an instrument by 
which great results are accomplished. As property accumulates, 
the individual gains in strength and fertility of resources, so that 
industry becomes more productive and social achievement greater. 
The effect upon society is equally great if not greater whenever 
the distribution of property is fairly equitable and the use of it 
normal. As a result there is a rapid increase of prosperity and 
the accumulation of the means by which human wants are met 
and supplied. In other words, the right use of property leads to 
the accumulation of wealth. This is a condition that is generally 
regarded as desirable in every way ; wealth and prosperity are, in 
the estimation of most men, synonymous terms. But here there 
is a parting of the ways, and the development of life may pro- 
ceed in two very different directions. Wealth may lead to en- 
joyment, luxury, enervation, inequality, social dissolution and 
death. 

* “* Ruling Ideas of the Present Age,’’ pp. 143, 144. 
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‘There is a moral of all human tales, 
’Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First freedom and then glory; when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last.’’ 


On the other hand, the acquisition of wealth, that is to say, the 
increase of property and the control of larger means for the ex- 
ercise of human effort, makes room for a fuller life in the tri- 
umph of man over natural forces, the increase of comfort, greater 
intensity of social interaction, and a higher stage of intellectual 
and moral development. This makes room for national greatness 
and power. These are attributes which the moralist is sometimes 
disposed to undervalue or even despise ; and it must be admitted 
that they are often unduly exalted. And yet a nation that does 
not have power is but poorly prepared to fulfill its mission among 
the nations of the earth. For, in the first place, if social organ- 
ization is what it ought to be, the increase of power in the hands 
of the individual, must, in the nature of the case, produce power 
in the whole organism to which the individual belongs. National 
weakness is, therefore, incompatible with a healthy social condi- 
tion. And, again, the nation as a whole needs power; because 
without power it would fail to exert its proper influence upon 
other nations. “Power,” J. G. Holland says, “in its quality 
and degree, is the measure of manhood,” and if it measures the 
manhood of the individual, it measures to the same extent the 
manhood of a nation. But the possession of power by a nation 
is not at all the same thing as the manifestation of power in the 
equipment of large fleets and mighty armies, or the waging of 
successful wars. The power required is of the kind to which 
Bailey refers: “ He hath no power that hath not power to use.” 
It is that form of power which is manifest in self-contained 
strength, which works out in law and animates every human in- 
stitution, and which protects by the maintenance of every legal 
right even the humblest citizen wherever he may be on the face 
of the earth. 

4. The inner side, the soul of power, is courage. This, as an 
attribute of national life, is essential to the idea of the state and 
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a necessary condition of its prosperity. Here, again, we are con- 
fronted with the possibility of an unhealthy national develop- 
ment. The accumulation of wealth and the enjoyment of the 
comforts and luxuries of life may react in such a way as to beget 
a craven spirit. How often does it happen that commercial in- 
terests and the love of wealth make men afraid to assert them- 
selves, or courageously to stand or fall in defense of their most 
precious interests! This is the mark of a nation of slaves, 
and the spirit which it indicates, whether it take refuge behind 
the plea of tender effection for wives and children, reluctance to 
shed fraternal blood, concern for the fruits of peaceful industry, 
regard for the interests of culture and religion, or whatever other 
pretext it may advance, is the certain precursor of corruption 
and death. Much better, however, is that heroic spirit manifested 
by Gertrud, the wife of Stauffacher in Wilhelm Tell, who, when 
her husband points out that resistance to the tyranny of the Aus- 
trian ruler may mean the destruction of the beautiful house of 
which she is so proud, says : 


‘* Wiisst ich mein Herz an zeitlich Gut gefesselt, 
Den Brand wirff’ ich hinein mit eigner Hand.”’ 


And this is the spirit which must go hand in hand with national 
power and greatness. But as real power is not the power of the 
tyrant, so genuine courage is not the blustering courage of the 
bully, the courage that only lives by going about to challenge the 
power and greatness of other nations. True courage is that 
calm and self-reliant spirit which, confident of the right, is will- 
ing to sacrifice every lower interest for the sake of honor and 
freedom. 

The events of the year which is just coming to a close, afford a 
remarkable example of this kind of courage manifested by the 
two nations that stand foremost as champions of liberty in the 
world, the United States and England. The chief magistrate of 
this nation has been blamed for using undiplomatic language in 
his message on the Venezuela question, and accused of indulging 
in a threat of war against England, in a manner that precipitated 
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a panic on exchange and severely strained the relations between 
the two countries. Perhaps the language used was undiplomatic, 
and, from one point of view, impolitic; but no one acquainted 
with the character of President Cleveland will doubt for a moment 
the honesty and purity of his motives, or the calm and steadfast 
courage of his utterance. Equally courageous was the manifesta- 
tion of sympathy and support on the part of the whole country 
in the face of possible pecuniary loss and serious injury to public 
and private interest incase of war. And what was the result ? 
Two nations, among the wealthiest and most powerful nations of 
the world, with almost unlimited resources at their command, have 
had the courage to stand still and think, instead of rushing to 
arms, and to settle by friendly diplomacy their disputes and diffi_ 
culties, to adjust in this way questions which in other ages or 
between weaker nations would have cost millions of treasures and 
rivers of blood before the voice of reason could have made itself 
heard. This is a victory for civilization and humanity, creditable 
alike to both nations, and an example that will have its effect in 
due time upon other nations. Men and nations who have to 
show their courage by violent talking and bluster do not have 
much to boast of; but those who can confidently rely upon the 
power which they have, may possess their souls in patience even 
in the fact of a taunt or menace. That is true courage, and as 
such it is an essential characteristic of a-prosperous and happy 
nation. 

5. The crowning characteristic of national life is the spirit of 
fraternity. This is perhaps the last to be realized; but it is at 
the same time the first in importance, and its influence underlies 
the whole process of national development. Security, property, 
power and courage find their true significance only as they are 
baptized in the spirit of fraternity. The social philosophy of the 
present day lays a great deal of stress upon the principle of 
altruism, and civilization is said to advance in proportion as 
altruism gains the victory over selfishness. The principle for 
which the word stands is a good one; but, presented as it 
usually is, it seems like a house without a foundation. There 

5 
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must be something upon which the spirit of altruism rests, or 
from which it proceeds. Why should man not live for himself 
alone but also for others? The only sufficient answer to this 
question is found in the idea of fraternity. All men in their 
endowments, their longings and their destination are brothers, 
because they are included in the same divine economy that leads 
them onward toward the full fruition of the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. Accepting the doctrine of the incarnation 
as of fundamental significance in the whole scheme of human 
development, the necessary corollary of the doctrine must also be 
accepted, that all men by divine appointment stand upon the same 
plane and are together subject to a similar process of training in 
human society, by a mutual giving and receiving in the comple- 
mentary relation of a real brotherhood. This makes human 
dependence and human assistance a very different thing from the 
estimate which we put upon them in the common meaning of the 
word charity. This word, in the sense in which we use it, is said 
to be of purely Christian origin; but it must be confessed that 
the thing which it represents often embodies a very unchristian 
spirit. To bestow a charity and to render assistance in a gen- 
uinely fraternal spirit have come to mean in modern speech two 
very different things. “Charity has been mainly alms-giving. 
The assumption upon which it almost universally proceeds is the 
superiority of the giver and the inferiority of the recipient. It 
is a gracious act, originating in the benignity of the bestower, 
and putting the beneficiary under obligation. If the giver is 
not proud and arrogant, he is at least complacent; if the receiver 
is not humiliated, he is certainly disposed to be very deferential. 
The act of charity itself, as ordinarily conceived, puts a difference 
between him who gives and him who takes; it raises the one to 
a plane somewhat above the other. It is probably the truth to 
say that a great many who give are influenced to their bounty, 
in considerable degree, by the consciousness of superiority which 
is thus awakened. The tip, which is a kind of alms, is more wil- 
lingly bestowed because it emphasizes the social contrast between 
the giver and the receiver. It is pleasant to have the power to 
confer favors and to make others realize this power.” * * * * 
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“It is easy to see that the kind of brotherhood which is 
counoted by this subtle assumption of class distinctions is far re- 
moved from that true fraternity which springs from the clear 
recognition of every man as a child of God. When we have once 
comprehended the true character of the human beings whom we 
are trying to befriend, we cannot any longer indulge ourselves in 
such an undervaluation of them as is often signified in the looks 
and the words by which our alms are accompanied.” * 

The clear and definite realization of the spirit of fraternity 
which is the very key-note of true Christianity may be regarded 
as the best and safest remedy for the social ills of the present 
day. There is no relation of life, whether of employer and em- 
ployee, of master and servant, or of intercourse between rich and 
poor, learned and ignorant, that is not exalted and glorified by 
it. There is no state of tension or friction that is not alleviated 
or remedied by it. A nation is great and strong in proportion 
as this spirit of fraternity prevails; and the moment you draw 
artificial lines of distinction or raise class-barriers, you weaken the 
bonds of cohesion and diminish the industrial and moral power 
of the community. A system of caste violates the idea of a com- 
mon humanity, and to array the masses against the classes is to 
infuse poison into the vitals of a nation. In fact there is no room 
for a distinction between classes and masses in a country where 
all are free citizens and partake alike of the privileges of educa- 
tion, morality and religion. In this respect our own country 
has a great advantage over the democracies of the ancient world. 
Greece is a good example of a democracy in which equality was 
only for equals. The citizens were free; but they were a class 
by themselves and the large majority of the people were slaves. 
Here, on the contrary, no man on account of social position, 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude is to be excluded 
from the brotherhood of citizens. 

Theoretically this brotherhood is generally recognized and the 
idea which underlies it has been working silently, not in this 
country only, but in European nations also, extending the right 

*“ Ruling Ideas,’’ pp. 37, 38. 
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of suffrage, raising serfs to a state of freedom, and ameliorating 
the condition of the lower classes by admitting them to an ever- 
increasing share of political privileges and social advantages. 
And it may be said without fear of contradiction, that every step 
taken in the direction of broader fellowship has resulted in the 
development of a truer manhood and greater national strength 
and prosperity. Unfortunately, the practical application of the 
principle falls far short of its theoretical acceptance. In the 
state, in society, yea, even in the Christian Church, class distine- 
tions not only still prevail, but in many cases the tendency seems 
to be even to draw the lines more sharply in the making of cote- 
ries and cliques, whose self-importance and vanity feeds upon the 
efforts which they make to keep aloof from those who, as they 
think, stand lower in the social scale. There may be some ex- 
euse for those whose ancestors have for generations held places 
of rank and respectability, and who may therefore have some 
claim to hereditary pride and virtue; but even in such cases, 
there is no valid reason why the ties of brotherhood should be 
disregarded on account of artificial distinctions, which have left 
little but a memory and a name behind them. Much more rep- 
rehensible is that form of snobbery which feels so insecure in its 
own social position, that it can maintain its self-respect only by 
violent self-assertion and cold disdain towards others just as good 
or better, who have not, however, the privilege of their acquaint- 
ance. If the spirit of fraternity is the spirit of the Gospel 
working in the whole social order, it follows that the violation of 
this spirit, the want of social cohesion is a source of weakness 
which seriously interferes with free human development and na- 
tional strength. It often comes to pass in critical junctures of 
national affairs, that a strong sentiment like the enthusiasm of 
the crusades or the outburst of patriotism in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war will obliterate ail distinctions and bind in closest union 
rich and poor, high and low, in one common brotherhood. In 
such union there is strength. But the idea of Christian brother 
hood ought to be sufficient, at all times, to give tone and character 
to the relations which hold between man and man in the work 
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shop or the counting-house, at school or in church. It has often 
seemed to us that the Roman Catholic Church deserves much 
credit for one thing, namely, that it makes no distinction between 
rich and poor. In the largest cathedral or the smallest chapel, 
all have equal privileges as children of the same Father and of 
the same church. In Protestantism, alas, there are churches for 
the rich and churches for the poor ; and often, if different classes 
come together in the same church there is no hand of fellowship 
extended, no recognition of a common brotherhood. There is 
room, therefore, for a deeper apprehension of the profound sig- 
nificance of the incarnation, and the manifestation of a broader 
fellowship in the life of Christian men and women. 

What now are the means by which these conditions of national 
prosperity may be secured? First of all, the spirit of Christian- 
ity which underlies all the relations between man and man is to 
be applied in organized society in the most real and concrete 
way. We call our civilization a Christian civilization; and it 
may be freely admitted that without Christianity our civilization 
could not be what it is. Our ideals are Christian ideals and they 
have been working as silent forces in the bosom of society. But 
these ideals are far from being realized. It is still true that for 
many men the conditions of life are hard, and that for many they 
seem to grow harder. What shall we say of the painful facts 
with which we are confronted? “Here again, and in connection 
with the sorest troubles and deepest interests of the race, the 
supreme divinity of Jesus discloses its significance. There are 
these maddening contrasts of life in the heart of society. They 
are reflected upon and discussed popularly, only as effects of an 
industrial order; they are not traced to their source in man’s 
inhumanity to man. Christianity meets the social difficulty at 
this point. It brings a revelation of the true order for human 
beings, and through the Person of the Revealer it introduces the 
moral power of the Infinite. * * * The question comes, where 
are human beings to look for the power to realize these ideals? 
Mr. Kidd writes eloquently of the stock of altruistic feeling with 
which the race was endowed some two thousand years ago, and 
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which is still unspent. What one wants to know is, Who thus 
stocked our Western civilization? Is Christ’s scheme a chimera, 
or the true and ultimate interpretation of human life? and is the 
infinite in whom lies the whole menace or hope of man’s existence 
for or against the Christian programme? The old faith in the 
deity of Christ is of the utmost significance for the purified ideal 
of socialism. * * * The City of God must descend out of heaven. 
The socialistic ideal is doomed if it has the universe against it. 
Ethics that mean nothing beyond time and space, proposals for 
human improvement that are vetoed by the Absolute, decrees for 
man’s amelioration that collide with the decrees of the Eternal, 
can have but one issue. The Christian thinker of to-day surveys 
with the Socialist the outrages that result from the operation of 
the present form of social arrangements. He looks with the 
deepest sympathy upon the whole sad condition of the vast 
majority of mankind. He believes in the advent of a new earth 
wherein righteousness is to dwell, and for the coming of the 
kingdom of love he counts it a privilege to labor and live. But 
the magnitude of the task, and the difficulties besetting it, would 
overwhelm him in despair if he did not possess Luther’s faith. 
‘* Did we in our own strength confide, 

Our striving would be losing, 

Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God’s own chosing. 

Dost ask who that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is he ; 

Lord Sabbaoth is his name, 

From age to age the same, 

And he must win the battle.’’ 

The hope of the reconstruction of human society, apart from 
the support of the Infinite Life, is the emptiest dream. Out into 
this Infinite, up into the aborginal fellowship in the Godhead, the 
belief in the deity of Christ leads. It beholds in the Godhead 
the plan of human society ; it links the human world to the divine 
by a cord that cannot be broken ; and it supports the grand his- 
toric movement upon the ever brightening social ideal with the 
sympathy, the decree, the nature of the Absolute.* ” 


* Gordon’s ‘‘ The Christ of To-Day,’’ pp. 224-226. 
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It is an encouraging sign of the times that social questions are 
beginning to be studied from a positively Christian standpoint, 
and that the forces of Christianity are working toward a social 
organization in which the vital power of the Gospel of Christ 
shall have full sway. This, we are persuaded, is the only way 
in which social life can be purified and freed from the abuses 
which now prevail in it, and by which the ideal of the Christian 
state can be fully realized. 

Another means for the realization of these conditions is the 
better organization of industry. Labor is, in the social economy, 
a means of grace. Labor conquers nature and makes her give 
willing tribute to human industry; labor creates wealth ; labor 
opens the way for the advancement of every human interest, ma- 
terial and spiritual. But labor also exerts a reflex influence and 
makes the laborer, under normal conditions, both stronger and 
better. Idleness is the bane of virtue and honor. Leisure, in- 
deed, is desirable. Men bound down to grinding toil do not, as 
a rule, have high aspirations or achieve a high degree of mental 
and moral development. But leisure, properly speaking, means 
only time for rest, or for a change of employment from a state of 
drudgery to one of keen enjoyment, so that a man may do his 
best and have an opportunity to advance in general efficiency and 
social culture. It is to the interest of society that every man 
should be a worker, not spasmodically but constantly. The only 
way in which this is possible is by the curbing of greed and the 
cultivation of a public opinion which will not tolerate strikes and 
lockouts and offensive class legislation. As things now are the 
wheels of industry are frequently blocked to such an extent that 
the most serious results follow from pecuniary loss to both em- 
ployers and employees, and, what is still worse, the efficiency of la- 
boring men is impaired by enforced idleness, and their moral qual- 
ity is lowered by the indulgence of propensities, and the formation 
of habits which eat into the soul like a canker and destroy what is 
best and holiest in life. On the other hand, individual and cor- 
porate wealth, by the power which it possesses to secure favor 
and purchase influence, has entrenched itself behind legislative 
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enactment until it has learned to depend upon its ability to secure 
from favoring legislation what it ought to get from the intelli- 
gent and enterprising management of organized industry. Im- 
partial arbitration and a scientific tariff by experts, capable of 
imposing rates of duty equitable and just to the whole community 
would greatly assist, not only in the maintenance of prosperous 
industry, but also in the development of a higher manhood and 
the establishment of justice and good will among men. 

A third means toward the end we have in view is found in 
better education. It is acknowledged on all sides that a free 
country must educate its citizens for its own sake as a means of 
self-preservation. We find no fault with this view of the case ; 
but it seems to us that the education looked for and required by 
the state in this way is insufficient. Ability to read and write, a 
knowledge of our form of government and of the constitution of 
the United States might fairly be required as a qualification for 
citizenship. But even a fair degree of intelligence universally 
diffused would not necessarily give rise to the social conditions 
which are sure to result in the highest degree of comfort and hap- 
piness throughout theland. Education is necessary for the sake of 
the citizen as well as for the sake of the state. For the real prob- 
lem with which society has to deal, after all, is the development 
of a healthy personal life—that is to say a sound individuality in 
a sound state. The individual, accordingly, needs to receive 
such training as will not only make him a good citizen, but also a 
perfectly developed man. Indeed the quality of his citizenship 
will improve with the quality of his manhood. If, therefore, 
Christianity lies at the foundation of true culture and civilization, 
Christian nurture must be an essential part of every adequate 
scheme of education. The acquisition of knowledge, technical 
skill, habits of industry, reverence for law and submission to 
rightful authority are all involved in the training and discipline of 
the school room, at least of the school room as it ought to be. 
But underlying and permeating the whole process, there must be 
the influence of Christianity in its most concrete and living form 
as mediated by the Church and the Christian family. For in this 
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way only can those principles of action be instilled which furnish 
the motives of right conduct. But beyond this, the case requires 
a training of the man as such, liberal training, to insure a well- 
rounded development which will bring to perfection every power 
of the individual mind after the type of the Perfect Man, in whose 
image and likeness humanity was originally created. 





V. 


THE EVER-LIVING CHRIST.* 


BY CALVIN 8S. GERHARD, D. D. 


Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. But 
this does not prevent Him from unfolding Himself. Because 
His relation to humanity is a life relation, the Christ of to-day 
is different from the Christ of yesterday and from the Christ of 
to-morrow. Life means movement, activity, progress. Monotony 
and permanence are very different conceptions. Jesus is the per- 
ennial Christ. There is in Him such richness of life that He is 
capable of bringing a special message to every age. In The 
Christ of To-Day, Dr. George A. Gordon places before his 
readers the historic Christ as He reveals Himself in the struggles 
and hopes of the present generation. 

The last number of this periodical contained a brief notice of 
this remarkable volume. The editor has requested us to prepare 
a more extended notice. This we are very willing to do, since 
we regard the work as deserving of careful study. It is a book 
for the times. It discusses the new problems which have arisen 
in connection with theology, and shows whence they have come. 
The author feels and sees that we live in a larger world than our 
forefathers did. 

The first great expansion of the human mind in modern 
times, he tells us, began with the Copernican astronomy, 
which made possible the marvelous discoveries in the starry 
heavens, which have revealed to us a universe of immeasur- 
able magnitude. These discoveries have exerted a powerful 
influence on human thought. “For the intelligent modern man, 
living in the sense of a measureless universe, triviality of concep- 

* The Christ of To-Day, by George A. Gordon, Minister of the Old South 


Church, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 1896. 
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tion has well nigh become an impossibility. Among the greatest 
educators of our time, a foremost place must be given to the 
consciousness of living under an infinite outward order. It has 
put the imagination under a fresh and diviner spell. * * * It 
has taxed the mind with a new object, and imparted to it an am- 
plitude that has told for much. This large-mindedness has af- 
fected the interpretation of man’s relations to God and the sig- 
nificance of the career of Christ.” It has introduced “a new and 
large way of treating our whole human problem and the parallel 
mission of Christ. An immense library of theological literature 
has thus been quietly outgrown.” * 

From the thought of indefinite, immeasurable extension in 
space, the author passes on to a consideration of the enormous 
extension in time which the world has witnessed. Here again 
he finds that the same problem confronts us. We have to do 
with a humanity even, not of a few thousand years, but with a 
humanity of perhaps a hundred thousand years. “The count- 
less silent centuries that lie behind recorded history are to-day 
one of the most touching, fascinating and bewildering objects 
of thought. They have at last risen from their long sleep ; they 
have finally found recognition; their labor and sorrow in pre- 
paring the way for historic man is no longer ignored ; the tears 
and the blood by which they wrought out the physical forms 
from which our better life has come, and the beginnings of civil- 
ization that they were able to hand on to their more fortunate 
successors, are becoming part of the sympathetic and grateful 
recollection of mankind. * * * Here, then, is the second call for the 
new habit of thought. Here is the second cause of the revolu- 
tion that has already taken place in the nobler mind of the 
Church. The problem is our problem and the old mental mood 
is totally inadequate to cope with it. The Hebrew form of the 
problem, the Apostolic form of the problem, the Medizval and 
Puritan forms of it, are not large enough for that which confronts 
the believer to-day. * * * The Church is on trial. The hu- 
manity that she must include in her faith and prayer and sym- 
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pathy has multiplied itself like the sand of the sea, and crowds 
the expanded spaces of time with hosts that no man can num- 
ber.””* 

After referring to what he calls the sense of contemporaneous 
humanity, and to several other points of minor importance, the 
author closes his introductory chapter by telling us that for the 
most part “ the persons addressed in his discussion are those who 
have not broken with historic Christianity, who stand in the 
consciousness of its grandeur and finality, but who desire a better 
understanding of that which holds them with a grasp so benefi- 
cent.” 

In the three chapters which follow and which constitute the 
remainder of the volume the author deals with Christ in the 
faith, in the theology and in the pulpit of today. He belongs 
to the school of thinkers of which Maurice, Phillips Brooks, 
Fairbairn, Lyman Abbott, James M. Whiton and A. H. Brad- 
ford are prominent representatives. Their theology is not only 
Christocentric, but Christocentric in a new sense. For it is ever 
to be remembered that there are three different ideas, any one 
of which we may have in mind when we speak of Christocentric 
theology. We may think of the theology which recognizes the 
Person of Jesus Christ as the source and center of Christian 
life and salvation. Secondly, we may have under contemplation 
the theology which makes the Christ idea the point of departure 
from which our theological system is developed. Thirdly, we 
may have in mind the theology which regards the consciousness 
of Jesus Christ as the formal source of all true theological knowl- 
edge. Dr. Gordon adopts the third conception and holds to it 
very tenaciously. It is not our purpose to sit in judgment on 
his work. We will not endeavor to decide between him and his 
critics, but hope to set his opinions clearly before the readers of 
the ReEroRMED CuurcH Review. His book has awakened much 
attention. He has been accused of various heresies, and, on the 
other hand, highly commended for his fidelity to the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel and for the service which he has 

* Pages 13-16. 
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rendered in helping forward the cause of truth and righteousness. 
Whether we can agree with him or not, we cannot help but ad- 
mire the evident sincerity, the profound learning and the telling 
vigor which everywhere manifest themselves in his discussions. 
Jesus Christ is to him the historic Christ—the Christ of the 
New Testament and of Christian history. He does not speak of 
the glorified Christ, enthroned in heaven and immanent in the 
lives of His people, but of the Christ as He lived and still lives 
on earth, through the life, words and acts of His earthly sojourn. 
He believes in a once crucified, but now risen and exalted Christ, 
living in the hearts of His followers, whom we, however, in our 
present state can properly know only through the terrestrial history 
which He has made for Himself. During His earthly sojourn, 
we are told, an outside view of Christ was possible among those 
who were not closely associated with Him, but He already had 
such an influence in moulding the life of His disciples that He 
expected from them an approximately adequate judgment in re- 
gard to Himself when He said to them: “ But whom say ye 
that lam?” Since then for nearly two thousand years He has 
had “ standing in the life of the race.” His thoughts, His ideals 
and His example have had such a commanding influence that 
“to abstract Christ from our civilization would be to take the 
sun out of the heavens, the soul out of the body.” The same 
thing is true with regard to the Epistles, which constitute so 
large a part of the New Testament. “The writers are flooded 
with Christ.” “Christ has once for all fixed the attention of the 
world upon Himself.” He meets the wants of man’s ethical 
nature, but also the wants of his rational being. He satisfies 
the demands both of life and of philosophy. Three great advances, 
we are told, have been made in the intellectual appreciation of 
the Person of Christ. He is the acknowledged representative of 
humanity, the accepted revelation of the essential kinship of the 
divine and the human, and the guide to the ultimate meaning of 
nature. 
But, as the representative of humanity, it is no longer only 
what He did for us in suffering, dying and rising from the dead, 
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but also very particularly what He has disclosed to us for our 
imitation, that has awakened the attention of the Christian 
thinkers of the school of thought to which Dr. Gordon belongs. 
He lays great stress on “the mind of Christ.” He sees that 
Jesus has given us a new standpoint of observation. As Jesus 
Christ looked at God, the world and humanity, so we are to 
regard them. His consciousness is to be our guide. ‘“ What 
God signified,” says Fairbairn, “to Jesus Christ, He ought to 
signify to all Christian Churches; and here all can find a point 
from which to study themselves and their systems. Theology, 
as well as astronomy may be Ptolemaic; it is so when the inter- 
preter’s Church, with its creeds and traditions, is made the fixed 
point from which he observes and conceives the truth and the 
kingdom of God. But theology may also be Copernican ; and it 
is so when the standpoint of the interpreter is, as it were, the 
consciousness of Jesus Christ, and this consciousness where it is 
clearest and most defined, in the belief as to God’s Fatherhood 
and His own Sonship. Theology in the former case is geocen- 
tric, in the latter heliocentric.” Our thinking is heliocentric 
when we conceive God as Jesus Christ conceived Him, when His 
consciousness becomes the point of observation from which we 
view all objects in heaven and on earth. This is the attitude 
which our author takes towards the theological problems which 
he discusses. 

He lays great stress on the fact that Jesus Christ always 
speaks of God as His Father and as our Father, and believes 
that He does this, not because He desires to make use of a pleas- 
ing metaphor, but because He thereby gives expression to “ the 
deepest reality in the universe.” In God we find eternally exist- 
ing the Paternal, the Filial and the union of the two. In Jesus 
Christ the Filial became manifest in time and fully actualized 
the relation which every human being sustains more or less re- 
motely to the Father. Jesus is the representative man, because 
He brings into full, actual existence the ideal sonship in which every 
child of man is created. What Jesus Christ is that all men can 
approximately become through Him because of man’s aboriginal 
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endowment. “There is eternally in the Godhead a rational, cre- 
ative humanity and in that divine humanity our race is consti- 
tuted. In the Eternal Word, which became flesh in Jesus, men 
live and move and have their being. The Eternal ideal human- 
ity and the historic fact meet in the prophet of Nazareth. The 
Eternal thus manifests himself through the divinely human ca- 
reer, and, after the history is made which forever renders impos- 
sible the denial that the ideal is the real, the Eternal returns to 
His pre-incarnate fullness and universality. The historic Jesus 
is the revelation, the attestation, the demonstration of the Divine 
Sonship in which men were chosen before the foundation of the 
world.”* 

What Dr. Gordon means by saying that “the Eternal returns 
to His pre-incarnate fullness and universality” we do not under- 
stand. The historic Jesus passed into the heavens, was exalted 
to the right hand of God. The Eternal did not return to His 
pre-incarnate fullness and universality, but Jesus Christ ascended 
far above all heavens that He might fill all things (Eph. 4: 10). 
The limitations of time and space were thus completely over- 
come in Him. Henceforth He cannot be known after the flesh, 
but only after the spirit. The finite in Him has passed into the 
infinite, and the local has become the universal. Nevertheless 
He is still the Incarnate Son, whose earthly life has fully demon- 
strated what that Divine Sonship can be in which all men are con- 
stituted. Because all men are by creation sons of God, prodigals 
can be reclaimed and aliens can be brought into the common- 
wealth of Israel. As Phillips Brooks has so happily expressed 
it, man’s sonship to God includes the notions of a common nature 
between the Father and the son, of a spontaneous affection of 
the Father, of an essential obligation of the son and of a possi- 
bility of the son’s unlimited growth into the Father’s likeness. 

What then is regeneration? It cannot mean the infusion of 
new life into men—new in the sense of being something prepared 
for man in the person of Christ and then conveyed from Him to 
them. “It must mean,” says Dr. Gordon, “the victorious asser- 
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tion, through the power of the Holy Spirit, of the aboriginal 
moral endowment of man. * * * The fundamental trouble 
with man is that he is not consistent with himself; he is not liv- 
ing in accord with the plan of his being. * * * His problem is the 
victorious assertion of the aboriginal spiritual principle. Re- 
generation is not a new creation in the sense of a new endow- 
ment; it is the reénthronement of the moral ideal, invested with 
the meaning of Christ’s life, and clothed with the authority of 
the Holy Spirit.”* Regeneration may be so conceived without 
robbing it of its reality. It is still a divine life begotten through 
the presence of Jesus Christ and the special activity of the Holy 
Ghost in the soul of the believer. It is the biblical conception of the 
supernatural within the natural, though transcending it ; of Jesus 
Christ vivifying humanity from within rather than from without. 

In reference to the process of salvation he takes the broadest 
ground possible. He tells us that “the Christian thinker of 
to-day has won his freedom to regard God as the Father of all 
men, to conceive of Him as eternally interested in the whole 
race; and to remove all limits of place and time from the re- 
demptive scheme of Christ. He has the right to affirm, if he 
solemnly believes it, that, on this side of death and on that, God 
and Christ and the moral universe are unchangeably the same ; 
that all the divine punishments are chastisements; that God’s 
final purpose in scourging His children is to bring them back to 
Himself: and that even in hell the worm must gnaw and the fire 
burn in the service of the Eternal Grace. * * * The con- 
sciousness of Christ as the creative principle in theology yields a 
God for humanity. It covers the entire race with the purpose 
of the Infinite; it interprets the moral idealism that is inseparable 
from mankind into the universal presence of the Holy Spirit; it 
finds among all peoples traces of that revelation of God which 
becomes absolute in Christ ; it looks upon history as but another 
name for the redemptive process ; and it removes from this pro- 
cess all limits of place and time, because it sees that salvation is 
a principle utterly independent.” + 

* Pages 192and 193. 
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His position, therefore, in regard to the mooted question of the 
possibility of repentance after death is no longer “the larger 
hope,” but has become the larger necessity. And in this he is 
undoubtedly correct. For, the most devout Christian thought of 
to-day simply cannot believe in a God who shows partiality. 
Salvation is offered, in good faith, to all, and the offer is never 
withdrawn any more than a true mother ever withdraws her love 
from an erring son. “The loss of the lost soul is not all the 
soul’s—it is God’s as well; and where He feels loss He can never 
be satisfied without attempting to regain. * * * The love of 
God, as eternal and universal, will not surrender its object to sin ; 
to it the effort after recovery is necessary. To accept the loss 
were to cancel the love. He who created, because a Father, 
must even in the face of sin, because of His Fatherhood, seek to 
save the lost.”* 

But there is no salvation without righteousness. And no man 
ean get righteousness, in this or any other world “without an 
agony and a bloody sweat.” He must repent of, and forsake 
his sins and grow into the likeness of Jesus Christ. He must 
come into the possession of the mind, the heart and the character 
of His Saviour. This is difficult in any world, because, if true 
to the laws of moral being, God can only save men as men, and 
not as machines. Not only must they give their consent to their 
own salvation, but they must believe in Christ, and, through the 
power of faith, freely choose and Jove Him as their Saviour, and 
in this way grow into His likeness, by acquiring a holy char- 
acter. Salvation is actually accomplished only when it has 
entered into, and taken possession of, the will, so that the indi- 
vidual persistently, positively and decidedly, determines to be on 
the side of God and of humanity, and, therefore, on the side 
of right and of goodness. So long as he resists, even though it 
be for hundreds, or thousands or even millions of years, he must 
suffer the penalty. Repentance, loving surrender, holiness alone 
bring blessedness and felicity. 

Dr. Gordon has no sympathy with the doctrine of conditional 

* The Place of Christ in Modern Theology, by Principal Fairbairn, p. 464. 
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immortality. “If one believes in a Christian God,” he says, 
“one must find a Christian interpretation of human his- 
tory. * * * It is incapacity or unwillingness to face the im- 
memorial past, with its countless multitudes of suffering men and 
women, that is tempting Christian thinkers to revive the old doc- 
trine of a restricted election under the scientific formula of the 
survival of the fittest and to add to it the new paganism of con- 
ditional immortality.”* He believes that man as man, created 
in the image of God, is immortal. Constitutional sonship to 
God, he tells us, is the basis of human immortality, and that 
when this becomes moral sonship, that is, when there is actual 
sympathy with God’s purpose on man’s part, assurance becomes 
much greater. 

Other kindred subjects are discussed with remarkable boldness 
and ability. The author has deliberately chosen his determining 
principle of thought and fearlessly applies it. “The conscious- 
ness of Christ,” he says, “as the authentic revelation of the char- 
acter of the Infinite is the great beginning of theology. The 
present imperative call is the fearless, logical use of this funda- 
mental ideal. Whatever revisions it may require in Old Testa- 
ment teaching, or if need be in Apostolic deduction ; above all, 
whatever surrenders are necessary in the traditional theology, 
should be cheerfully made, the supremacy of Christ is at stake, 
and nothing must be allowed to stand in the way of that.” + 

He rightly holds that the consciousness of Christ as the 
creative principle in theology is diametrically opposed to every 
partialistie scheme. God, as revealed in the consciousness of 
Jesus Christ, does not contemplate the selection of a number. 
He does not include simply a remnant, but He is on the side of 
humanity. The purpose of salvation is as broad as the race. 
The Spirit of God was with men before the advent of Christ. 
But if in the Hebrew civilization, why not in the Persian, Assyr- 
ian, Egyptian and Indian? He was undoubtedly more fully in 
the Hebrew civilization than in any other and yet He certainly 
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did not leave Himself without witness in the rest. This opens 
the great subject of the higher criticism, how, when and by whom 
the books of the Bible, as we now have them, were written. On 
this subject he claims the victory has been won. Scholars have 
gained their freedom to study the Bible as literature. They are 
at liberty to subject the sacred writings to the most searching 
historical and literary criticism. The problem now is in refer- 
ence to the wise use of the liberty which has been gained. For 
the Bible has a double character. It can be studied by the his- 
torian and the critic, and so far as it consists of outward fact it 
falls within their domain, but as a body of ethical and spiritual 
truth it belongs to humanity and speaks to the heart. This side 
of the Bible is the greater and therefore deserves and requires 
full recognition. It can be properly appreciated only as we 
learn to look at the truth as it stands revealed in the conscious- 
ness of Jesus Christ. “ And it is one of the better signs of the 
times that everywhere in the Church of to-day the representative 
and leading minds are returning to Christ. Behind the critical 
activity concentrated upon the New Testament is the deep-seated 
desire to move through apostolic opinion and _ idiosyncrasy, 
through evangelistic prepossession and habit, through every 
likely or possible accidental accretion as close as can be to 
the pure and august word of the Lord.”* So also it is continu- 
ally “felt more and more that there can be no substitutes in 
creeds, in Church authority, in patristic tradition, in apostolic 
interpretation, for the creative mind of Jesus Christ, and that 
without Him there can be no solution of our human problem.” ¢ 

In this review we have endeavored as much as possible to let 
the author speak for himself. We will close with a few sentences 
from the last chapter, “ The Place of Christ in the Pulpit of To- 
day.” “The Christian pulpit is the creation of Christ, and its 
power will last only so long as His spirit controls and inspires it.” 
“ When the Word became flesh, the life of man became master, 
and the imagination of genius sank to itc place of due subordina- 
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tion as servant.” “The study of the Gospels as literature has 
resulted in a keener appreciation both of the thought and the 
art in the teaching of Jesus. He is the standard for morality 
and for art, the consummate expression of both, the immortality 
of His teaching is sure, because the thought is final and the form 
surpassing, because the life eternal is there in a body that cannot 
even grow old.” “This is the great principle underlying the 
strange conceit of apostolical succession, that life comes only from 
life, and that the moral and spiritual power of the present genera- 
tion is largely derived from the holy succession that goes back to 
the creative soul of Christ for its endowment.” “To the re- 
ligious mind this universe is not merely a system of laws, and an 
infinite force acting in accordance with them; nor is it an im- 
personal idea evolving its hidden richness into the explicitness of 
concrete existence: it is the personal life of God our Father in 
progressive expression and realization.” 

“If life can alone lead to life, if personality can alone reveal 
personality, the place of Christ in the modern pulpit is plain. 
Only the supreme Person in time can give us the supreme Person 
above time. We reach the living God only as we find Him 
mediated by the sons of God, and the Leader of all the sons of 
God must take His place at the heart of our faith and at the 
centre of our educational and religious endeavor.” 


Reading, Pa. 
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VI. 


AMONG THE OLD REVIEWS. 
BY REV. A. R. KREMER, D. D. 


The first age in the history of the RErorMED QUARTERLY 
Review, or Mercersburg Review, as it was then known, ex- 
tended over a period of four years. It was what may be very 
properly called the classic period, from the year 1849 to the end 
of 1852. It was the golden age of theological investigation in 
this country. Its fountain was within the semi-circle of moun- 
tains, in Mercersburg, whence flowed living streams in all direc- 
tions, the ocean itself being no sufficient barrier to their onward 
flow, even into the Old World and cradle of modern civilization 
and learning. 

The organ through which the voice from Mercersburg spoke to 
the world was the Review; the chief spokesman and master was 
Dr. John W. Nevin. His connection with it was not merely as 
one of an able corps of contributors, or even as editor, but as the 
very soul of its existence. It was chiefly the instrument by 
which he spoke to the Christian and general public, and was 
created for that special purpose. There could be as possible a 
play of Hamlet without Hamlet as the old Mercersburg Re 
view without Dr. Nevin. 

There were good reasons why such a learned periodical should 
be started, and sent on its mission. First, because the Reformed 
Church, so historic and catholic, and so broadly Protestant, could 
not be fairly and clearly represented before the Christian public 
in any other way. Second, the Review was necessary as the 
organ in which a distinctive theology taught at Mercersburg 
might be published for the instruction and edification of teachers 
and thinkers in the Reformed Church, and as a declaration of 
theological faith before all Christendom and the world. And, 
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third, it was necessary as a corrector of the reigning theology of 
the time, which had become stiff with post-reformation traditions 
and theories that had come to be accepted without investigation 
as the only pure gospel. The idea of theological advancement 
beyond the lines of accepted orthodox thinking was scarcely con- 
ceived of as possible by the evangelical Church. Romish tradi- 
tion could not be tolerated for a moment, but Protestant tradi- 
tions were regarded as all right and sound. The great variety of 
Protestant beliefs never seemed to suggest the thought that 
Protestant tradition might not be infallible. Orthodox Protes- 
tantism, with all its many divisions, was united on certain forms 
of religious thought, and especially in opposition to Romanism, in 
which it could see only a monster of iniquity and the very man 
of sin. Evangelical Protestantism, so-called, claimed to be the 
only apostolic form of Christianity. That pleasant conceit was 
doomed to perish when the Mercersburg Review appeared. 
Protestantism in America was suddenly aroused from its delect- 
able slumbers. Some of its pretensions were unexpectedly shown 
to be based on loose sand. 

But Dr. Nevin was not unknown to the theological and learned 
world until suddenly his star appeared in 1849. His remark- 
able early career, both at Princeton and Allegheny, and espe- 
cially during nine years at Mercersburg, made him a prominent 
figure among the great men of the age. Within this latter period 
he laid a broad and deep foundation for the great theological 
structure that rose into view. His great work, “The Mystical 
Presence,” was alone sufficient to sustain the fabric and make 
the author famous. If his “ Biblical Antiquities,” written be- 
tween the age of 23 and 25, during his incumbency as teacher of 
the Hebrew language and literature, at Princeton, made him ex- 
tensively known as a young man of extraordinary ability, the 
“ Mystical Presence,” a work of riper thought, brought him to 
the front as a theologian with scarcely a rival. So when the 
REVIEW made its appearance the learned public did not need to 
wait and see what it would amount to. Minerva-like it sprang 
into existence full-fledged, fully equipped, and armed for any 


contest. 
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As already noted, the current beliefs of the time, with all 
their many differences, which were often magnified far beyond 
the limits of their importance, had a harmonious common ground 
in the prevailing idea of religion and the Christian salvation. 
The anxious bench system, with all its crudities and wildness, 
differed but little in principle from the more decent and orderly 
revivalism of the period. The underlying spirit and doctrine 
was nearly or altogether the same in both. The sharp points of 
Calvinism, including its sacramental system, however vigorously 
maintained on occasions, cut no figure at all when souls were to 
be converted. Conversion was “ fleeing the wrath to come,” and 
salvation was escape from perdition. Religion was a means to 
an end, and not an end in itself. Religion was the best policy 
for men, even if it subjected them to painful inconvenience in 
this world. Atheism, if maintained along with outward morality, 
while it was regarded as extremely dangerous, and very bad in 
view of the awful consequences, was not regarded as equally bad 
in itself and for the present life. “It may do well enough to 
live by, but not to die by,” was an assertion often made by pub- 
lic teachers of religion, and was a common proverb with the peo- 
ple generally. God was regarded chiefly as a just and exacting 
Ruler ; and salvation through Christ a legal arrangement for the 
transfer of penalty from the sinner to an accepted Substitute. 
The everlasting benefit derived from the divine plan or scheme 
was secured by an energetic soul struggle, continued until the 
great change would be felt, and the soul’s awful danger passed. 
Baptism was made as little of as possible, and scarcely mentioned 
except when the question of its mode of administration was raised. 
Persons were baptized with a mere drop of water, and scarcely 
even that, the minister touching the water with the tips of two 
fingers, and then with the slightly moistened finger tips gently 
touching the subject’s forehead. The Lord’s Supper fared little 
better. It was held to be a memorial only, or a sign of what 
can exist as well without it. The grand old historic Reformed 
Church, after feeding quite too long in such strange pastures, 
put into its modern ritual (such as it was) the words: “ An 
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absent friend is soon forgotten,” as showing the cae great use of 
such a memorial service. And so on to the end. 

The religious literature of the time corresponded, of course, 
with the ideas that prevailed in the Churches. Sunday-school and 
other popular religious books inculeated chiefly the religion of 


fear and prudence. The leading thought was the great import-— 


ance of fleeing the wrath of an angry God. However diverse the 
denominational confessions on some points, there was general 
consent as to that. So accordingly, the central idea in theology 
was God, the invisible Divine Essence, the Creator and Law-giver, 
a terrible God, holding men strictly to rules and regulations, and 
setting before men the choice of accepting or rejecting certain 
hard conditions of escape from the destruction to which the hu- 
man race was doomed. Of course Christ was believed to be a 
necessity in the work of salvation, but chiefly as an instrument 
in a divine plan, and not as the source and power of salvation in 
Himself. Christian theology, as conceived, did not center in 
Christ. His very existence was viewed as accidental, made 
possible only by the fall of man. He was made to take man’s 
law place, in such way that by suffering in man’s stead—under a 
purely guid pro quo agreement—there would be a legal ground 
for the possibility of the sinner’s acquittal, the justice of God 
satisfied, His government sustained, and His honor upheld. The 
current literature made religion appear gloomy and forbidding, 
and slavish rather than free. The hymn books were of like 
character. Many of the hymns were merely exhortations in 
verse to impenitent sinners to flee from the city of destruction. 
The shortness of life and certainty of death, sooner or later; the 
danger of neglecting gracious opportunities; descriptions of sub- 
jective religious states and such like, constituted the substance of 
the most popular hymns. 

The Church as the body of Christ, and “ pillar and ground of 
the truth,” had scarcely any place in the popular religious mind. 
Consequently, there was poor apprehension of the meaning of the 
sacraments, of the cecumenical creeds and their use in worship, 
of the true relation of the Holy Scriptures to Christianity and 
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the Church, and of Christian cultus. Church history was little 
thought of as having anything specially to do with Christian 
theology. There was no proper conception of the Church as 
Catholic, and even the word in the creed was an offense to many. 
In fact, there was a widespread defection from the ancient faith 
and ideas as developed from the apostolic teachings, without a 
corresponding real advance in theological thinking. There was a 
settling down on a modern theory of religion and the Church, 
which professed to be apostolic and Scriptural, but when properly 
measured and gauged was found to be neither truly modern nor 
truly ancient. 

What has been now briefly described as the religious sentiment 
of half a century ago may be termed, more or less properly, Puri- 
tanism—having its proper home in New England, but spreading 
out in all directions it became the ipse dixit of American 
Protestantism in general. It ruled largely in the Presbyterian, 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches, and, of course, in the Congre- 
gational and Methodist. It was legalistic, casuistic, exacting and 
narrow. It made salvation depend on a definite, clean-cut and 
soul-racking experience called conversion ; and it seemed to make 
far more account of that one experience than of the succeeding 
Christian life, except only that it must accord with certain pious 
formule. The work of converting the soul was the one great 
matter; a work which required the skill of masters, either minis- 
ters or laymen, who knew how to discern spirits and conduct anx- 
ious souls through the labyrinths of the required process up to 
the goal, called indiscriminately regeneration and conversion. 
The work being done, the soul was put into a straight jacket and 
let go. Whatever questionable antics it might indulge in there- 
after must be within those bars of restraint—irregularities not in 
strict harmony with Christ’s sermon on the mount, yet tacitly al- 
lowed, if only not expressed after the manner cf the unregener- 
ate world, So a man’s fitness for heaven was judged of rather 
by his sutcessful passing through the ordeal at the time of his 
conversion than by growth in Christian virtue. 

All that meant that the Church of history was not the Church 
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of the period. There was no true development, on main lines, 
from original seed-thought to a clearer apprehension of divine 
truth, but a departure, on errant lines, from the true principles 
of the gospel. Scripture texts, torn from their connection, were 
made to do service in the interest of traditional belief. So, too, 
when the conversion of sinners was not on hand, and Theological 
discussions were indulged in, the various positions were estab- 
lished by convenient texts. They served the double purpose of 
uniting all parties on the prevailing theory of religion, as already 
noted, and of keeping up the denominational divisions. The un- 
historical character of the prevailing Protestantism was manifest 
at all points. This was especially manifest in the ruling senti- 
ment on ritual and cultus. A liturgy was simply a hand-book for 
the minister, containing forms and directions for his guidance in 
the conduct of sacramental and special functions, or a mere direc- 
tory how to proceed without the use of a book. Using a pre- 
scribed form of prayer was generally considered as no praying at 
all, unless it was the Lord’s Prayer, and in many churches even 
that was never uttered. Once in a long while the Creed would 
be said by the minister, but there was no room made for it in 
common worship. The word Catholic in it grated on the ears of 
men and women; and well does the writer remember how his 
good pastor tried to save the feelings of his congregation by mak- 
ing it: ‘We believe in one holy universal Church.” Then it 
was the small boy’s turn to be offended, for he believed Univer- 
salists to be the most badly doomed people on earth, and the word 
sounded too much in their favor. That same minister afterwards 
—after the great awakening of *49-’52—became a leader in the 
liturgical movement. 

It was therefore no marvel at all that the new ideas sprung 
upon the Christian public so unexpectedly, raised a mighty com- 
motion among people who imagined that the last word had long 
before been said on all the essentials of religion, and that it was 
only necessary to keep on repeating to present and coming gen- 
erations the traditions of what was supposed to be the only 
genuine Protestantism. The self-complacency of the reigning 
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religious sentiment was suddenly disturbed by the voice from 
Mercersburg. The little town rose Phenix like from its own 
obscurity. Gettysburg became known to the world at large by 
one of the greatest battles of history (by which we mean no dis- 
respect toward its noble institutions of learning); Johnstown 
became famous through one of the most awful catastrophes of 
modern times; but Mercersburg rose into prominence through 
the operations of a master mind diving into the deep places of 
divine truth and bringing forth things new and old. The long 
traditional sleep of modern Protestantism was broken; and, 
nolens volens, it was face to face with sharp criticism of its lofty 
claims. 

The great question in the mind of Dr. Nevin was that con- 
cerning the Church. He had seen with alarm the growing 
tendency to individualism, and the corresponding dying out of a 
true Church consciousness. The Church had come to be scarcely 
more than an abstraction in the general mind (except with mere 
formalists, who of course were in still greater error), and as 
visible, regarded mainly as a convenience for the individual soul, 
an advantageous contrivance, by means of which heaven could 
on the whole be reached more easily perhaps than otherwise. 
The Chureh as an object of faith had scarcely an existence in 
the average mind, for which the article in the Creed had but a 
vague meaning. The Creed as a whole fared no better, except 
that as a simple declaration of Christian truth the articles were 
believed ; but the Creed as such, in its structural character, as 
presenting the organic all and system of Christianity in symbolic 
form, was a stranger to the great mass of Christian people. One 
of the leading Christian journals of the time mentioned the 
Apostles’ Creed, among other things, as containing a number 
of important doctrines, not recognizing its central position and 
relation to the whole body of Christian truth, or as contain- 
ing in the only possible divine order the essentials of a Chris- 
tian man’s belief. Therefore, the article concerning the Church 
was not regarded as of equal importance with some of the others. 
It was not felt at all that the Creed would have suffered materi 
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ally, much less that it would have been utterly destroyed, if that 
article were expunged. Thus the citadel was in danger—the 
foundations were being sapped, or at least the sappers, though 
unconsciously, were at work. And just here lay the chief cause 
of the general defection from apostolic catholic truth. When 
the rudder is broken or lost, the ship is exposed to the rocks and 
whirlpools of the deep. 

Such in brief was the state of religion when the REVIEW was 
started. The first volume is a study, one that will rank long in 
the future with the ablest and most useful studies in sacred science. 
The questions discussed were such as demanded the most earnest 
attention, living questions, proved to be so when set in the light 
of Dr. Nevin’s powerful presentation. False Protestantism was 
laid bare and shown up in all its glaring inconsistencies. The 
self-satisfied Puritanism, which had assumed religious leadership 
in America, and regarded with sublime pity whatever professed 
to be Christian beyond and contrary to itself, was called to ac- 
count, dissected and exposed to view, in which it appeared as a 
departure from the ancient faith—not a true historical develop- 
ment, of which it had little or no conception—and out of line 
with the evangelical Protestantism of the 16th century, the true 
spirit of which it utterly failed to comprehend. Of course it 
seemed rather bold for a hitherto unknown village to make such 
demonstration against the “ Hub of the Universe,” but there was 
no law, human or divine, that did not permit truth to assert itself 
under any and all circumstances and conditions. The great array 
of Puritanism was first piously shocked, then put to the sword, 
and finally driven from the field ; and to-day’s generation of Puri- 
tanism, perhaps without being aware of it, uses Dr. Nevin’s own 
vocabulary and the very phrases that once shocked its theological 


nerves. 

Three articles on the Apostles’ Creed appeared in this first 
volume, of the year 1849. These three, taken together as one, 
may well be regarded as a classic on that subject. It was abso- 
lutely necessary, in laying the foundation for future operations, 
to present the fundamental Creed in its true character, and place 
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it where it belongs as the corner-stone of any true system of the- 
ology. That was the place it held in the Heidelberg catechism ; 
rather, it was the heart, from which flowed the life current through 
the arteries and veins of that truly Catholic Reformed symbol. 
Dr. Nevin’s treatment of the Creed was exhaustive and profound. 
It met a hearty response in the Reformed and some other histor- 
ical denominations. It awakened a long slumbering Christian 
community to a true sense of the great verities on which Christi- 
anity rested. From the truth concerning the Creed it was but a 
step to the central Christological principle—that Christ is Himself 
the source of Christianity, its first cause and contents, and not 
merely the instrument by which the Christian system is set up 
and propagated. In the same volume of the Review, Dr. Nevin 
wrote on “ Puritanism and the Creed,” showing most clearly that 
the New England idea of Christianity was far away from the 
faith of the early Church and the Protestantism of the 16th cen- 
tury. The argument on this one subject was alone sufficient to 
show a great falling away from some of the most vital principles 
of the Gospel, and how far the general religious thinking and 
theology had gone into a mummified state, and as if in strange 
cerements in a strange land. 

It had become the fashion with both friends and detractors of 
Zwingli to proclaim him a radical, an iconoclast, and independent. 
He was regarded by many as the great anti-Churchman, and as 
having cut loose from the whole system of ecclesiasticism of all 
the ages after the first Christian century. He was called the 
man of the Bible (a true indictment, no doubt), rejecting even 
the Catholic traditions of the early fathers, or at least considering 
them of no special importance. For all which Puritanism was 
loud in his praises. But Dr. Nevin made it as plain as daylight, 
that Puritanism was unable to see through the mists of three 
centuries and arrive at a correct conclusion from the purblind 
investigation it could make. He proved that Zwingli was no 
radical, unless his work of tearing up by the roots the abominable 
errors of Romanism would entitle him to such designation. That 
he did, but at the same time conserved every particle that was 
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good in the existing Church. His theology, immature as it was, 
was of the Churchly type, and bore no resemblance to the dis- 
tinetive peculiarities of modern Puritanism. So the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches in the age of the Reformation had noth- 
ing of the spirit of sect and schism, nothing of Pharisaic separa- 
tism or pietistic pretension. Zwingli did not disown his relation 
and indebtedness to the historical Church, but, though opposed 
by it, he rejoiced in the relation he sustained to it; and what was 
said of one of the ancient line of Teucer, expelled from his coun- 
try, could be said of the great reformer: Seque ortum antiqua 
Teucrorum a stirpe volebat, the application being complete by 
substituting, without regard to metre, patrum for Teucrorum. 
So a host of other popular errors were corrected by Dr. Nevin in 
his arraignment of modern Protestantism, much of which he 
proved to be far different from the early Protestant faith, and no 
true development of the doctrines of the evangelical Church. 

Three other subjects treated in the first volume of the REVIEw 
deserve special attention—two articles on the “Sect System,” 
one on “ Historical Development” and one on the “ Liturgical 
Movement.” All these are closely related, and Dr. Nevin’s 
treatment of them bore with vigor against some of the current 
religious views of the time. The sect system was shown to be 
anti-Christian in spirit, principle and practice, and condemned by 
the Word of God. It was a denial of the doctrine of the 
Church as one, holy and Catholic. It had no true sense of 
Catholicity, or of the real nature of the Church as Christ’s mys- 
tical body. If allowed full sway, without hindrance of any kind, 
there would come an end of the Church as founded by Christ ; 
infidelity would eventually take the place of faith, and all the 
vices in the catalogue would in time reign and riot; for sectism 
is in its very nature vicious, and with all its Godly pretensions it 
seeks only the opportunity to show its true character. 

On “ Historical Development,” Dr. Nevin presented what was 
to the American Church a new idea. Here his trenchant pen 
cut deep into the philosophy of religion; and again murmurs of 
dissent arose from all directions, while many who were not hope- 
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lessly bound by the fetters of a narrow traditional theology, 
accepted the theory as both rational and Scriptural, and as the 
only principle on which the Reformation could be justified. It 
was the article of a standing or falling Protestantism; and the 
principle having been shown to exist and to be correct, Protest- 
antism stands and will stand so long as the principle is allowed 
to rule. Thus the Reformation was shown to be the normal evo- 
lution of the previous ages of the Church, and the fruit projected 
by her spiritual forces which, in spite of ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion, being more powerful than their bad environments — irresist- 
ible in fact— broke through all barriers, taking on new form, 
in which, indeed, there was assertion of independence, but it was 
the independence which freed from the tyranny of Rome, and not 
from the blessed rule of Christ. And the principle of historical 
development, according to Dr. Nevin, applies not only to the 
mighty movement of the Reformation, but to the Church and 
man always; succeeding ages, or even the swiftly revolving years, 
showing new developments in science and religion, as the roll 
unfolds, as increased light pours in, according to Christ’s word: 
“Ye shall know the truth,” and “He (the Spirit) shall guide 
you into all the truth.” On this subject, as on all others, Dr. 
Nevin’s arguments were unanswerable. 

The article on “ The Liturgical Movement ” was the result of 
much earnest thought. A movement had begun in the Reformed 
Church toward the securing of a better form and order of wor- 
ship than what was then in use. The Reformed Church was 
rich enough in liturgies, but the American branch had very much 
lost sight of them. Public worship was conducted on the mod- 
ern Puritanical free method, except on sacramental and special 
occasions, and even then the liturgy was very sparingly used. 
The Mayer liturgy, in partial use for a decade, more or less, was 
invisible to the laity, and was intended only for the minister. 
Even as such hand-book it failed to give satisfaction, and a 
pretty general desire arose on the part of the ministry and intel- 
ligent laity for something better. Dr. Nevin’s study of the 
Church question in all its variety of bearings made him the 
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natural spokesman on this subject. Accordingly, in the latter 
part of the first volume of the Review, appeared his first elab- 
orate argument on Christian cultus, under the title of “The 
Liturgical Movement.” This may be said to be the real be- 
ginning of a discussion in the Reformed Church, which forms 
one of the most important chapters in all ecclesiastical history. 
The grand result was marvellous. New life was infused into the 
Church ; the people, as never before, were interested and in- 
structed in what they had supposed was entirely beyond their 
reach and sphere. The liturgical movement awakened the Church 
from center to periphery; and even the disturbance caused by 
difference of opinion was by no means deplorable, as the final re- 
sult abundantly proved. The controversy was educational in a 
high degree, and in the end the whole Church was greatly bene- 
fited. Through it all was Dr. Nevin’s master mind leading and 
instructing, laying down the principles that should rule in the 
construction of so important a work as a book of common prayer, 
an order of worship for ministers and people. 

Other articles by Dr. Nevin, in the year 49, are of great im- 
portance, but want of space will not permit even a reference to 
them. His articles in the second volume are on various subjects, 
all in line with the sentiments of those which preceded them. 
The two articles on Brownson’s Quarterly Review have been re- 
garded as among the most masterly and powerful arguments 
against Romanism ever written or spoken. That on “ Bible 
Christianity” should be read by all theological students and min- 
isters who earnestly desire to know what Christianity is according 
to the Book which is the soul’s heavenly lamp and light. The 
one on “ Doctrine of the Reformed Church on the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” will repay careful study to any who have never read it, and 
even to such as were once familiar with it. Of the eleven arti- 
cles in this volume, written by Dr. Nevin, these four are men- 
tioned as perhaps the most important. 

Of the third volume, 334 pages were written by Dr. Nevin. The 
one on “ Catholicism” treats of a subject that needs to be studied 
to-day as a no less living topic than it was even forty-six years 
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ago. Not a great many were able at the time to grasp the pro- 
phetic thought of that mighty monograph. It would be better 
understood now as we are nearing the end of the century—in 
this boiling caldron of thought and mental activity—when mind 
coruscates and flashes like lightning, and is keen as a Damascus 
blade. Passing over nearly a dozen of other very important arti- 
cles, we mention the two master-pieces on “ Early Christianity.” 
The old readers of the REvIEW need not be told of them, but this 
cannot be said of many of the present generation. Those re- 
markable productions, and another on the same subject in the 
fourth volume, would make fresh and instructive reading for the 
men of to-day. 

When they first appeared they caused a veritable panic, and 
no wonder at all, considering the state of the American Protes- 
tant mind at the time. It is not pleasant to be aroused from 
delicious dreams ; for that was what was done in this case. The 
notion that the early Church was about the same as the Congre- 
gational of New England and its copyists farther westward was 
deeply rooted ; and to be told that it was all a dream or a myth 
was too much for the most Job-like patience to endure. Or, 
that anether wing of Protestantism, the opposite of Puritanism, 
should be denied special relationship with the Church of the holy 
martyrs, it was enough to make other hairs stand on end. Those 
were wonderful contributions to a phase of Church history little 
known, but on which Dr. Nevin turned the light, to the chagrin 
of all'whose wish was father to a pleasing thought, but to the 
satisfaction of those who preferred facts to dreams and truth to 
fiction. This is a fast and brilliant age, and history soon be- 
comes hoary, but Dr. Nevin’s three productions on “ Early 
Christianity” will be fresh long after the century shall have 
closed. We venture the assertion that any man’s theology is 
rather imperfect, if he has not studied them. 

We come now to the last year of the classic period in the 
history of our Review. The articles on “ Early Christianity ” 
were followed by one on the Heidelberg Catechism. In the 
former, Dr. Nevin seemed to yield too much to Romanism ; so 
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it seemed to many at the time, though at the present day any 
Protestant could say the same things without creating a ripple 
of excitement or objection. But writing about the Heidelberg 
Catechism, almost the first thing after publishing those apparently 
un-Protestant polemics, was confusion to some and satisfaction to 
others. Dr. Nevin was peculiarly at home when discoursing on 
the Heidelberg Catechism ; and his exalted opinion of it was full 
proof of his faithfulness to the true principles of Protestantism. 

Now came the last act in the four years’ series of surprises. 
The American Church was not in a frame of mind to endure 
it well. It was so directly in conflict with preconceived no- 
tions. Dr. Nevin had already touched unsparingly on the high 
Church pretensions of the other wing of American Protestantism, 
to which criticism Puritanism would of course not object. But 
now there seemed to be a sudden summersault and a wholesale 
landing in prelatic episcopacy. His discussion of what he called 
“ The Anglican Crisis,” in third volume, and still more, his 
treatment of “ Catholicsm,” if properly studied, would have pre- 
pared the mind for the four articles on “Cyprian.” These last, 
in his exhaustive argument on the Church question, gave more 
offense perhaps than anything else in his writings. His views 
sounded decidedly Romish to delicate Protestant ears. Not only 
the prelatic system, as such, but the Roman system, seemed to be 
defended by the Mercersburg theologian. But he did really nothing 
of the kind. He was engaged in historical research, and he gave 
to his readers just what he found, and he found what was contrary 
to Protestant expectation. He was not responsible for the facts 
which he brought to light; he did not make the history. A nar- 
row sectarian would have colored and doctored the facts (if it may 
be supposed that such one were capable of getting at them) to suit 
prevailing notions; but Dr. Nevin, as a faithful historian, told 
the truth without regard to consequences. He did say that the 
Church and Christian doctrine and cultus in the age of Cyprian 
were not in full accord with Protestantism in any of its forms, 
and were more akin to Romanism. But what of that? Accord- 
ing to Dr. Nevin’s idea of “ historical development,” Protestantism 
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is or ought to be a better and purer form of Christianity. The 
Christianity of the early Church was not a procrustean bed in 
which the Church was doomed to lie forever; but rather, it was 
what it had to be in that primitive age, true Christianity, but of 
a type corresponding to the time and the degree of mental and 
religious culture. If the Romanism of to-day, when viewed in the 
light of Cyprian and his times appears to greater advantage than 
it does without such comparison, Protestantism does not need to 
grow red in the face nor tremble for the Ark; for it should be 
far in advance of the Church of the first centuries, and in ad- 
vance of the Church that claims to be unalterably the same in all 
time and irreformable. Dr. Nevin should be held in ceaseless 
remembrance for bringing out into the light the facts and truths 
of that early age of the Church, and for presenting the profound 
philosophy of that history and the grand idea of historical develop- 
ment as the true principle underlying evangelical Protestantism. 

The object in presenting this imperfect sketch is not so much 
to instruct as to direct attention to what is here entitled the 
classic period of this Review. The greater part of our Re- 
formed ministers have been born since that period, and it is quite 
certain that a large number of them never read a line of those 
writings of Dr. Nevin which are referred to in this article. If 
our young ministers and those coming on would sit at the feet of 
one of the most godly and learned doctors of all time, they 
have the privilege; for it is true of him that “though dead he 
yet speaketh.” They will find, if they read those wonderful 
productions, that they have come under the power of a mind 
that will aid them immensely in the search after truth. They 
will also find what they might not expect, that Dr. Nevin’s writ- 
ings are as lucid as they are profound. He cannot well be mis- 
understood by any one at all in sympathy with the man and his 
teachings. 

Dr. Nevin wrote a great deal more for the Review after those 
four years, all which should be read by our young clergy. Of 
his own contributions there are nearly three thousand pages in 
all, enough to make a half dozen large volumes of Christian 
literature, the value of which is beyond estimate. 
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It is in place to inquire here whether this Review has any 
special call now, as it had when first started, to combat false ideas 
and tendencies, as well as to hold forth, as in the past, a positive 
Christological Theology, in the spirit of its sacred motto, “The 
truth shall make you free.” It cannot be believed by the faithful 
and observant watchmen in Christ’s Church that Satan has been 
idle during these latter decades. On the contrary, proof is abun- 
dant of his activity on various lines. If he is not deceiving the 
very elect, he is surely trying todoit. The hard-shell Puritanism 
of the past has given way to a more Scriptural and rational con- 
ception of Christianity, and there has been steady advance in 
every department of Theological science ; but error in other direc- 
tions has also been marching on and inviting men to follow. Its 
siren song captivates, and allures more souls to itself than the 
stern religion of half a century ago could force into submission. 
False views of Christianity and the Church prevail to an alarm- 
ing extent, especially in certain quarters, the result being worldli- 
ness, frivolity and looseness in faith and practice—even in the 
very house of God. Puritanism with all its inquisitorial terrors 
had at least the merit of awful earnestness. If its preaching drove 
rather than attracted souls to Christ, it did at least not create 
hilarity and call forth applause as in a theatre or at a political 
gathering. The Puritanic idea of religion was too one-sided and 
narrow, and too strictly casuistic and severe; but it has never 
been charged with buffoonery and levity. There has been a shift- 
ing around to what is worse a thousand times than the most ob- 
jectionable features of New England Christianity. There is a 
tendency more or less pronounced to looseness in religious belief, 
the practical evil effects of which are evident. There are highly 
respectable Christian denominations that of late years do not seem 
to be shocked by the antics played in many of their churches ; 
where there is no sign of a pulpit, only a platform for the orator ; 
where there seems to be little concern about any particular kind 
of doctrine; where most of the crowd go to be amused; where 
laughter is provoked by the sallies of wit and vulgar slang in- 
dulged in by the preacher; where prayer itself is part of the 
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vain display ; where the singing is performed by a paid quartet 
of worldlings; where the priestly character of the ministry is 
either never thought of or is sneered at; the kingly reduced to the 
personal power and magnetism of the preacher ; and the prophet- 
ical, what there is of it, holding in the display of worldly wisdom 
exhibited by the hireling on the stage. 

On the other hand, there is in the religious movements of the 
day, with an appearance of genuine earnestness, great effort to 
effect grand religious results by all sorts of machinery of human 
invention. The old apostolic methods, if not discarded entirely, 
are at least in danger of being superseded, or decently buried 
by the modern devices. Catechization—that right arm of the 
Church—is in danger of becoming one of the lost arts. Agencies 
of recent origin, with noisy demonstration are seeking to drown 
its voice. The Sunday-school, so excellent under proper manage- 
ment, is becoming more and more restive under Church author- 
ity, seeks to have its own way, and in many cases assumes an in- 
dependent attitude toward the only institution that has the seal 
of Christ’s appointment. Where is the army of writers on 
Church catechization, and the solid results accomplished through 
it by those who still practice it as the one thing needful in con- 
gregational work? The belief is wide-spread that the children of 
the Church and of the world receive the best of Christian instruc- 
tion under the numerous methods now in use ; whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact the most important truths are not taught. To the mass 
of the present generation of youth the fundamentals of Christian 
doctrine are unknown. It is vainly supposed that skipping 
through the Bible is the grand modern discovery how to promote 
Christian knowledge, when on the contrary the catechism (if it is 
of the right kind) is the key and guide to the divine oracles—not 
the irresponsible and miscellaneous Bible drill in common prac- 
tice to-day. The Church, as “ the pillar and ground of the truth,” 
is getting farther and farther away from the public mind, for 
which as such it has scarcely any meaning. 

There is, therefore, as much need at the present time for our 
clergy and intelligent laity to study the Church question as at 
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any time in the past; and if there is anything better to be care- 
fully studied and restudied than what is contained in the first 
four volumes of the Mercersburg Review, the writer of this 
article is not aware of it. And it is equally true that the other 
questions (with new ones added), with which our Gamaliel and 
his co-workers grappled, need attention no less now than in their 
time ; and that the Church of the present, the times and the ten- 
dencies, new errors, new truths and new conditions—all—demand 
the continuance of the Review in the interest of a consistent» 
positive and progressive theology. This publication, with its 
new and comprehensive title, has scarcely a less important work 
before it than had the old Mercersburg Review in the heroic 
period of its existence. 
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THE MATERIAL BASIS OF INHERITANCE AND 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL.—(First Part.) 


BY RICHARD C. SCHIEDT. 


One of the greatest discoveries of modern times is the general- 
ization that all animals, however complex their structure, arise by 
the division and sub-division of a single, nucleated cell. The 
cell doctrine at first based upon a comparative study of adult 
tissues appears in a new and vastly more interesting light, when 
viewed from the standpoint of the embryological history of these 
tissues, for it leads to the establishment of more complete theories 
of reproduction and inheritance. It has, first of all, been proved 
that egg and spermatozoon are simple cells separating from the 
organism for the purpose of reproduction, and that the organisms 
themselves are but the regularly arranged combinations of num- 
berless cells adapted for different purposes, and produced by re- 
peated division or cleavage of the fertilized egg cell. Secondly, 
it is now generally accepted that the cell is in itself extremely 
complicated, i. e., an independent elementary organism. Finally, 
a more profound knowledge of the details of the processes of fer- 
tilization has been obtained, including the structure of the nucleus 
and its cleavage phenomena, the discovery of the fusion of germ- 
and sperm-nucleus, the equivalence of the male and female nuclear 
substances and their distribution among the resulting daughter 
cells, and especially a deeper insight into the complicated phe- 
nomena of germ- and sperm-maturation which cause the reduction 
of the original nuclear substance. 

As a matter of course, a proper conception of the cell goes hand 
in hand with a proper understanding of the nature of proto- 
plasm. For, while Schleiden and Schwann, frequently called 
the founders of the modern cell-theory, recognized the true rela- 
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tion of the cell to the various kinds of tissue, they saw in it merely 
an organic crystal, of which the membrane or cell-wall constitutes 
the most important part. It was only after years of the most 
painstaking research by such men as Nageli, Alexander Braun, 
Leydig, Kolliker, Cohn, De Bary, ete., that opinions gradually 
changed, until Max Schultze, in 1860, proved that the membrane 
was secondary, and very often wanting in cells which then ap- 
peared as naked protoplasm, granular in constitution and capable 
of motion. He, therefore, defined a cell as a lump of protoplasm 
endowed with properties of life. The physiologist Briicke con- 
cluded from the complexity of these properties, that the lump of 
protoplasm must consist of a complex structure of the very highest 
order, and termed it an elementary organism. Since then a still 
deeper insight into the structure and properties of protoplasm, 
especially the study of the nucleus has led to an enlargement of 
the above definition into the following: “The cell is a lump of 
protoplasm containing a special differentiated part, the nucleus.” 
A proper study of this elementary organism should, therefore, 
deal first with protoplasm as such, and, secondly, with the nu- 
cleus. The separate treatment of these two parts becomes an 
absolute necessity when dealing with the cell as the ultimate basis 
of inheritance, as will be seen later on. 

Protoplasm is a morphological concept, signifying a substance 
which exhibits a number of physical, chemical and biological 
properties. It is somewhat viscous by nature, highly refractory 
and contains minute granules the microsomes, embedded in an 
homogeneous fundamental substance, the so-called hyaloplasm. 
It consists of numerous chemical substances arranged into a 
wonderfully complicated structure, which, however, cannot be 
changed into another chemical aggregate without at once ceasing 
to be protoplasm, for its essential properties are dependent upon 
a definite organization, as yet but little understood. Just as the 
chief qualities of a statue, expressed by the form which the 
sculptor’s hand has given to the marble, cease to exist as soon as 
the work of art is broken into pieces, so also is the protoplasmic 
body no longer protoplasm as soon as its organization is de- 
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troyed. Chemistry may some day be able to manufacture albu- 
men by synthesis, but to manufacture a protoplasmic body would 
be as futile an undertaking as the attempt of Wagner’s to manu- 
facture an homunculus in the vial. For according to all our ex- 
perience, protoplasmic bedies can only arise through the repro- 
duction of preéxisting protoplasm; its present organization is 
therefore the product of a development from times immemorial. 
It is rather difficult to determine chemically the substances pecu- 
liar to living protoplasm on account of the results of metabolic 
changes present at all times. The real bearers of the vital pro- 
cesses are the protein substances, the most complicated organic 
bodies, expressed by the formula C,, Hy, N,, O.., among which 
plastin is preéminent. Protoplasm is very rich in water which 
is just as necessary to its molecular structure as it is to that of a 
great many crystals which crumble into powder when the water is 
withdrawn. There are likewise held in solution a number of 
salts representing chiefly the elements chlorine, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, potassium, sodium, magnesium, calcium and iron, the al- 
kalies of which being so peculiarly combined with the protein as 
to make the whole alkaline in its reactions. As a result of meta- 
bolic changes, progressive as well as regressive, the presence of 
various other organic compounds has been established, viz., pep- 
sin, myosin, sarkin, glycogen, sugar, lecithin, fats and various 
acids. Modern research has even attempted to penetrate the 
structure of the very minutest particles which play an im- 
portant rdle in reproductive processes, and at least four dif- 
ferent theories of note have been advanced, which all agree 
at least in the one fact that protoplasm may have a very com- 
plicated structure, even though it appears optically homogene- 
ous. For since in every organism the vital process under- 
goes its own peculiar development, for which, however, protoplasm 
is the chief seat, we must naturally conclude that the differences 
of the organisms must be dependent upon differences of the 
material basis, i. ¢., of the protoplasm. We must, therefore, 
presuppose the existence of variations in the material composi- 
tions—the protoplasm of various organisms. We naturally ask 
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the question: how does an egg which is a single nucleated cell 
and which gives rise to one animal, differ from another which 
gives rise to an entirely different organism. Take an egg of a 
starfish and that of a jelly-fish. Raise them under exactly the 
same conditions. Both will undergo division and subdivision, 
but the process will end in the production of two entirely different 
organisms. The difference in result cannot, therefore, be at- 
tributed to difference of conditions under which they develop, 
but to something inherent in the ova themselves. In other words 
the egg-cell of a jelly-fish must have had from the beginning the 
potentiality of becoming a jelly-fish and nothing else; and sim- 
ilarly the starfish ovum must have been a potential starfish 
from the beginning. To imagine, therefore, that all protoplasm 
is identical, because no difference is recognizable by any means 
at our disposal, must be an error. Deep within the two particles 
of protoplasm which give rise to two different organisms there 
must be a corresponding difference which lies at the bottom of 
all differences. In short, the eggs of two different animals must 
be supposed to differ in their elementary constitution, as much as 
their adult organisms differ in anatomical structure. “ From 
general scientific principles,” says Professor Sachs, “we must 
assume that for each visible external difference of organ there is 
a corresponding difference in its material substance, exactly as we 
regard the form of a crystal as an expression of the material 
properties of the crystallizing substance.” And again, says the 
distinguished German botanist, “even the different shapes of the 
two sexual cells, of an antherozodid or a pollen grain compared 
with the odsphere—indicate plainly, that both are constituted 
differently as to material, since the external form as well as the 
internal staucture of any body is the necessary expression of its 
material constitution. Difference of form always indicates dif- 
ference of material substance.” This doctrine of “form and 
matter” or of “mechanism and function” as expressed in the 
language of physiology, is the basis of our biological inquiries. 
As is clearly expressed in the words of Professor Burdon Sander- 
son, we must assume that “every appreciable difference of struc- 
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ture corresponds to a difference of function ; and conversely, each 
endowment of a living organ must be explained, if explained at 
all, as springing from its structure ;” or in short, “living material 
acts by virtue of its structure, provided we allow the term struc- 
ture to be used in a sense which carries it beyond the limits of 
anatomical investigations, i. e., beyond the knowledge which can 
be attained either by the scalpel or the microscope.” Given 
protoplasm of definite structure, and we have its definite function 
or property. Or conversely, we observe a certain property in a 
given mass of protoplasm and we regard it as springing from a 
definite structure. 

Just as important as protoplasm in general is its specific dif- 
ferentiation the nucleus. It was first discovered in 1833 in 
plant-cells by Robert Brown, and became soon afterwards the 
chief point of discussion in the celldoctrine of Schwann and 
Schleiden. During the last twenty years the nucleus has ob- 
tained a new significance, and now plays the most important role 
in the problem of inheritance. We may define it as a quantity 
of peculiar nuclear substances distinct and somewhat separate 
from protoplasm, assuming the most variable shapes both in the 
resting and in the active condition of cell-livision. Generally 
speaking it may be said that a cell contains only one nucleus, con- 
forming in size to the cell-body as such. Chemically from three 
to four distinguishable protein substances are present in its ma- 
terial composition, two are invariably found, viz.: nuclein or 
chromatin, and paranuclein or pyrenin; these are mostly ac- 
companied by linin, nuclear sap and amphipyrenine. 

The most characteristic of all the protein substances is nuclein 
or chromatin distinguished by its property of absorbing staining 
media (e. g., carmine, hematoxylin, aniline) from which the rest 
of the cell remains exempt ; it reacts with dye stuffs like a weakly 
alkaline substance, and is further acted upon by a great many 
different salt solutions and acids. Nuclein strongly refracts light 
and is easily recognized either in form of isolated granules or as 
a fine net-work or in form of threads. Miescher claims to have 
determined its formula as follows C,,H, N, P,O..; he succeeded 
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in obtaining by the application of dilute acids or alkalies a decom- 
position of nuclein into albumen, nitrogenous bases and phos- 
phoric acid. Paranuclein or pyrenin is likewise a protein sub- 
stance, existing within the nucleus in the form of very minute 
globules called nucleolus or nuclear body ; its true nature is as yet 
but little understood, differing very materially from nuclein in 
its relation to stains. But there is no doubt that both substances 
determine the physiological functions of the nucleus. Linin 
largely constitutes the substance of the nuclear net-work and 
strongly resembles the plastin of the cell-body, while the cell-sap 
or cell-lymph fills out the interstices between the structures 
of nuclein, linin and paranuclein. Amphipyrenin seems to con- 
stitute the substance of the nuclear membrane, which is easily 
recognized in the large nuclei or germinal vesicles of many eggs, 
e. g.5 of Amphibia. All these substances appear like the constitu- 
ents of protoplasm in different structural forms, viz.: in forms 
of fine granules, of threads, of larger bodies, of reticulated net- 
works, ete., so that in the definition of a nucleus, the chief stress 
must be laid upon the particular substance active in it. Un- 
doubtedly the simplest structure is exhibited by the nuclei of the 
mature spermatozoa, because they are comparatively free from 
additional material. Thus the spear-shaped head-end of the 
spermatozoa, provided with a long thread-like tail, consists purely 
of dense apparently homogeneous nuclein, while the middle piece 
reacts as pure paranuclein ; the same is true of the nuclei of the 
large cell-shaped spermatozoa. 

Reasoning from these simplest phenomena, we come to the 
conclusion that the different structures observed in vegetable as 
well as animal nuclei are due to the property of active nuclear 
substances to absorb and separate fluids together with a certain 
amount of dissolved material to such a degree, as to give the 
whole nucleus the appearance of a diminutive vesicle inclosed in 
protoplasm. Such a process of absorption is best observed im- 
mediately after fertilization when the sperm-nucleus begins its 
activity in the ovum; it, then, gradually increases to from ten to 
twenty times its original volume not by an increase of its active 
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substance but simply by the absorption of liquid, dissolved sub- 
stances taken from the yolk; the nucleus appears vesicular, and 
the nuclein extends through it as a reticulated net-work of finer 
or coarser threads; besides one or two very minute globules of 
paranuclein are generally present. A similar process is repeated 
with every nuclear division during the reconstruction of the 
daughter cells, and in most cases the nuclear substance consists 
of linin and nuclein, arranged in such a way that the staining 
granules of nuclein are regularly attached to the linin. Not 
enough stress can be laid upon the importance of the chemical 
properties exhibited by the various structures of a cell, because 
these alone determine the character of the functions. Only a very 
short time ago a new structure has been discovered in the proto- 
plasm of some cells; it is indeed extremely minute in size, but in 
function of great importance, this is the so-called central body 
or centrosome. It plays a very significant réle in the process of 
cell division, as we shall see later on, forming that part of the 
cell around which all the rest is, as it were, grouped. In this 
connection the existence of the centrosome has been known to 
biologists for some time already. Materially it resembles the 
middle piece of the spermatozoén, to which it sustains certain 
genetical relations during reproductive processes. Aside from 
these processes it has most frequently been found in lymph cells, 
pigment cells and in epithelial, entothelial and connective tissue 
cells of certain larve. In lymph cells it occurs mostly singly, 
being recognized by the radiating structure of the surrounding 
protoplasm, called the sphere of attraction; in other cells two 
centrosomes have been observed without definite spheres of at- 
traction, which makes the character of the centrosome as a con- 
stant organ of all cell structure somewhat doubtful. 

Thus far we have endeavored to set forth, in a general way, 
the structure of the material basis of organic existence, maintain- 
ing that all the mysteries of life, dominant in plants and animals, 
are already potentially included in the simple cell. Just as the 
entire composite organism, so has every single cell a life of its 
own. Therefore, in order to penetrate still deeper into the nature 
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of protoplasm and nucleus, it will be necessary to become ac- 
quainted with their vital functions. But the life even of the 
very simplest elementary organism is an extremely composite 
process difficult for definition; it manifests itself, generally 
speaking, in constant changes of the cell produced by its own 
organization under the influence of the external world, in the 
development of forces which constantly destroy its organic sub- 
stances only to build them up anew, and upon the constant in- 
teraction of organic destruction and organic construction rests, as 
Claude Bernard says, the whole process of life. All these nu- 
merous complicated functions may be best represented by four 
different groups of phenomena or fundamental functions; an 
organism is able to change its form and to move about; it reacts 
toward certain stimuli of the external world, thus manifesting 
itself as sensitive; it takes in food, assimilating, changing and 
excreting parts of it, which form substances, serving purposes of 
growth, formation of tissues and specific vital activities; finally, 
an organism can increase by reproduction. For our purposes it 
will suffice to confine ourselves to the phenomena of reproduc- 
tion, which particularly set forth the methods of inheritance or 
transmission. 

The reproduction of the simplest animal form, e. g., of the 
Protameeba, consists of the separation of a part of the proto- 
plasmic body, which fastens itself somewhere and subsequently 
tears loose from the main body. In the genuine Ameba, the 
nucleus first divides into two parts, being followed by the divi- 
sion of the body. This process of division is the rule through- 
out the organic kingdom. The nucleus plays the role of a center 
of attraction, exercising a centralizing influence upon the molec- 
ular changes in the interior of the cell. Nutrition and growth 
undoubtedly lead to these remarkable processes. The reception 
of food into the cell is purely endermatic or endosmotic and takes 
place without the help of especially differentiated organs ; sustain- 
ing a direct relation to the resorbing surface of the cell, its pro- 
portion to the whole contents is the same as that of the surface 
to the mass of the sphere. The subsequent growth of the cell 
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changes the original relation between surface and contents in such 
a way that the surface varies as the square of the diameter, the 
contents as the cube. The cell which has doubled itself, increased 
its resorbing surface four times and the contents eight times, so 
that its receptive ability decreases by one-half. Such a lowering 
of receptive power soon makes its influence felt upon the contents 
of the cell, whose life depends upon its complete penetration by 
food particles. It may be that the peripheral protoplasmic masses 
are still sufficiently fed, while the central part, including the 
nucleus no longer receives any sustenance, or it may be that too 
large an accumulation of protoplasmic masses overcomes the cen- 
tral sedal power of the nucleus, there suddenly arises a remark- 
able change in the interior of the cell. First of all the nuclear 
substance undergoes an alteration comparable to the expansion of 
a viscous mass. It expands lengthwise, assuming the form of a 
spindle which separates into a number of very fine parallel 
threads, the whole gradually becoming a broad band. The two 
ends of this band first assume the shape of buttons and the whole 
figure resembles dumb-bells ; the equatorial contents of the origi- 
nal spindle then flow into these spherical ends in opposite direc- 
tions, the protoplasm of the cell closing around each one in a 
radiating fashion, one-half accompanying each new nucleus, 
finally, a constriction takes place through the middle of the con- 
necting bar of the dumb-bells, the two nuclei become spherical, 
the peripheral protoplasm contracts perpendicularly to the long 
axis of the original spindle and at last two new cells are formed. 
Thus the most primitive reproduction by cell-division is the result 
of growth by means of the endosmatic reception of food, or in other 
words, the actual growth of the cell beyond its individuality. We 
observe here the constant tendency towards complete saturation, 
a point which is never reached because growth constantly pre- 
vents the possibility of complete saturation by means of an en- 
largement of the contents in their proportion to the surface, and 
thus forces division. In comparing the two daughter cells with 
the mother we find no difference between the two stages; the sin- 
gle individual continues to exist as a double being. This process 
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of cell-division is known as karyokinesis or mitosis and the strue- 
ture produced as the karyokinetic figure, derived partly from 
the nucleus and partly from the surrounding cell-protoplasm or 
cytoplasm; the spindle together with the radiating star-shaped 
cytoplasm or aster at either end is designated the achromatic 
Jigure or amphiaster, while the center of each aster is known as 
the centrosome or centrosphere (see above). The elements con- 
stituting the equator of the spindle are derived from the nucleus 
and are known as the chromatic portion, consisting of chro- 
mosomes. 

There are other ways of reproduction but they may all be re- 
duced to this fundamental form. The same processes have been 
observed in many-celled individuals, however, with this difference 
that, since growth takes place along one definite axis, the result- 
ing elements stand in a different relation to the mother, i. e., the 
child must undergo a process of completion which in a less de- 
gree is also necessary for the mother animal at least in the form 
of replacement. Budding, sprouting and the formation of spores 
are all processes of division into two very unlike parts. Most 
important of all forms of reproduction, however, is that by means 
of eggs and spermatozoa, frequently called sexual reproduction. 
However the apparently unexplainable contrast between the sex- 
ual reproduction of unicellular animals and that of multicellular 
animals, consists in the fact that among the latter only the repro- 
ductive cells, i. e., spermatozoon and egg conjugate but not the 
animals themselves. EHggs and spermatozoa are therefore 
equivalent to unicellular individuals, which is further ex- 
plained by the fact that ovae undergo amoeboid motion while sper- 
matozoa perform the function of spores or of flagellate protozoa, 
there are even cases in which the spermatozoa seem in form and 
function exactly like eggs. They are, however, genetically differ- 
ent, the ovum is a modified epethelial cell of the germ epithe- 
lium, the spermatozodn the result of a metamorphosis of so- 
called spermatoblasts. The most fundamental difference between 
the two lies in their functional activities. Frequently the female 
product possesses the ability of developing into a new animal 
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without conjugation or fertilization (parthenogenesis) which is im- 
possible in case of the sperm cell. Parthenogenesis would there- 
fore suggest the possibility of defining the egg as an individual 
of a second generation reproduced asexually. But if the egg 
possesses the character of a living individual then the equivalent 
spermatozoon must belong to the same category. Spermatozoa 
and ova constitute the asexually reproduced generation, the one 
derived from the male the other from the female ; it might prop- 
erly be called an intrageneration. These two individuals may 
become one by conjugation in the form of infusion; protoplasm 
unites with protoplasm, nucleus with nucleus. This process has 
of late attracted the attention of the most profound thinkers be- 
cause it throws an immense amount of light upon the problem of 
heredity. The following data present the various phases of the 
highest reproductive phenomena largely based upon personal in- 
vestigation with material from sea-urchins, thread-worms and 
from oysters, and corroborated by the work of men who first an- 
nounced these great discoveries. 

The multicellular body is the result of the repeated cleavage of 
the ovum, which, according to geometrical progression, divides into 
two, four, eight, and so-forth, cells known in their earlier stages 
as blastomeres, until a very large number of cells are produced 
which ultimately differentiate into the elements of the tissues, 
finally again producing egg-cells which are converted into ova 
(i. e., egg cells with a larger or smaller quantity of yolk), and 
thus form the point of departure for the following generation. 
Every egg is therefore derived by a continuous and unbroken 
series of cell divisions from the egg of the preceding generation, 
and so on backward throughout all preceding generations; it is 
again destined to form the first term in a series of cell divisions 
extending indefinitely into the future. However, in the majority 
of cases the egg is incapable of division until it has been fertilized, 
i. e., acted on by the element of the opposite sex the sperm-cell or 
spermatozoén. This latter has been described before as being 
extremely minute, and in most cases provided with a long vibra- 
tile tail or flagellum, which enables it to move rapidly about; it 
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is likewise derived from cells preéxisting in the body. Inheri- 
tance is therefore effected in both sexes by means of cells, and 
the mechanism of hereditary transmission belongs to cell-struc- 
ture. 

Fertilization is universally the result of the entrance of one 
spermatozoon into the ovum, so that each parent contributes only 
one germ cell to the formation of the embryo, thus transmitting 
all the hereditary characteristics by means of one single cell. It 
is therefore of supreme importance for our purpose to set forth 
the mechanical changes taking place during this process. Oscar 
Hertwig definitely proved for the first time in 1875, that sperm 
nucleus and egg-nucleus unite to form the cleavage nucleus or 
parent of all the nuclei of the embryo, which led to the final es- 
tablishment of the fact that the nuclear substance (nuclein or 
chromatin) is the most essential element in the germ cell and 
must be regarded as the physical basis of inheritance. In all 
cases the sperm nucleus is at first very much smaller than the 
egg-nucleus (see above), but during fertilization this inequality 
disappears and the two nuclei are morphologically very much alike. 
Before or during their fusion each of them is transformed into a 
definite number of rod-shaped bodies or chromosomes which per- 
fectly agree in form, size and number in the two sexes of a defi- 
nite species, but vary in different species; there may be as few 
as one and as many as twenty and more in the highest animals. 

These remarkable facts would lead to the conclusion that the 
chromosomes or chromatin bodies constitute in particular the 
physical basis of inheritance, or, since we have shown that their 
chemical nature is so marked, inheritance seems closely con- 
nected with the transmission of a chemical compound from 
parent to offspring. There is reason to believe that this equal 
distribution of chromatin continues at every succeeding cell- 
division. In the adult body, therefore, every nucleus of all the 
myriad cells of which it is composed contains chromatin derived 
from both the parents. Thus it is easily seen from a physical 
point of view, how closely paternal and maternal traits may be 
interwoven, and in the end constitute the character of the off- 
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spring. Before the germ cells finally unite, each one of them 
passes through a series of preparatory changes known as matura- 
tion and especially affecting the nucleus. In the egg-cell they 
cause the formation of the so-called polar bodies, taking place 
either before or immediately after the entrance of the spermatozoa. 
The polar bodies are two minute cells budding forth from the 
egg, simply to perish and to disappear without influencing the 
embryo further. It is highly probable that their disappearance 
prepares the way for the union between egg-nucleus and sperm- 
nucleus, since it involves a reduction in the number of chromo- 
somes to one-half the number characteristic of the ordinary tissue 
cells of the species. Something very similar takes place in the 
formation of the spermatozoa, viz., a reduction of the chromosomes 
to one-half the usual number in the course of the last two divisions 
of the mother-cell or spermatogonium before final maturation. 
The normal number is restored by the union of the two germ- 
cells in fertilization. 

All the numerous qualities, characteristic of the developed or- 
ganism, are continued potentially in the sexual products. They 
are transmitted from the producer to the product and may be 
termed the organic estate of the former (the idioplasm of 
Nigeli). Every reproductive act is therefore a metamorphosis of 
a substance provided with potential forces into a developed or- 
ganism which possesses the same powers as the preceding. If 
we, therefore, call the adult organism a macrocosm, its hereditary 
substance ought to be a microcosm, composed of numerous, 
definitely arranged particles which, although possessing a power 
of their own, are the bearers of the inheritable qualities. Just 
as every plant and animal consists of myriads of cells, so is every 
cell again built up of very numerous, small, hypothetical elimen- 
tary particles. What now is the character of these elementary 
particles or idioblasts ? 

A final answer cannot yet be given to this question, it must 
be in the nature of the case very general. The hypothetical idio- 
blasts are the smallest particles, into which the idioplasma or in- 
heritable substance can be divided, and which are present in 
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large numbers representing different qualities. They produce 
by virtue of their specific physical nature, either directly or by 
combined efforts, the innumerable morphological and physio- 
logical characteristics perceptible in the organic world. They 
may be compared with the various sounds which through regular 
succession and simultaneous combination produce endless har- 
monies. De Vries compares them with the molecules and atoms 
of physics and chemistry; Nageli considers them the ultimate 
elements of the organs and functions of the body, but neither 
seems to be quite correct, for on the basis of preceding dis- 
cussion, we reach the conclusion that these idioblasts must pos- 
sess the power, similar to the cells themselves, to multiply by 
division, because they are transmitted from cell to cell in the 
process of division. The future formation of the organs in a 
multicellular body presupposes that the individual potential 
germs develop in regular sequence. Just as words arise from 
letters and sentences from words, so must definite codrdination 
and subordination likewise govern the entire structure of the 
idioblasts. Now the specific term of idioplasm is applied to the 
nuclear substances of the ovum, and spermatozoon being present 
in exactly the same quantities and transmitting the inheritable 
qualities, while the remaining protoplasm may be termed nutri- 
tive or cytoplasm, present in large quantities and performing func- 
tions of nutrition. Jt has been proved that the male and 
Jemale hereditary substances are the only equivalents in the 
whole apparatus of reproduction, they can, therefore, be the 
only ones transmitted by the parents upon the child. Further, 
the increasing hereditary substance is equally distributed among 
the cells resulting from the cleavage of the fertilized egg, which 
is proved by the fact that every organism again produces numer- 
ous egg-cells or spermatozoa, containing the same hereditary sub- 
stance in the same proportion as the original cells from which 
they were derived ; besides, in the lower animals and in many 
plants, almost any small complex of cells is capable of reproducing 
the original, e. g., the Begonia leaf, the Hydra, ete. Therefore, 
this hereditary mass has to double itself by growth before each 
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single cell-division, which is explained in the karyokinetic pro- 
cesses constantly repeating themselves, so that Roux calls these 
figures, mechanisms which make it possible to divide the nucleus 
not only en masse, but especially according to the quantity 
and character of its individual qualities. A third very im- 
portant factor, proving that the nucleus is the bearer of hered- 
itary substances, is the fact that thereby a summing up or 
accumulation of these substances is prevented. In the karyo- 
kinetic process each cell receives the same quantity of nuclein 
as the fertilized ovum A. If, therefore, two of its descend- 
ants should unite again as generic cells, the product B would 
contain double the amount of the nuclein of A. A new copu- 
lation in the third generation would give C double the amount 
of B’s nuclein and so on in geometrical progression. Such 
an increase ought, therefore, be prevented in some way, be- 
cause the result would be that the idioblasts would increase to 
such a degree that they would find no longer room in a sperma- 
tozoon. The formation of the polar bodies, indicated above in 
the process of maturation is the necessary cure, inasmuch as it 
reduces the nuclear substance to half its original mass. If, then, 
nuclear substance and hereditary substance are one and the same 
thing, the formation of polar bodies would argue that this sub- 
stance is divisible to a certain degree without loosing its power 
to reproduce the whole organism. Weissmann in his theory of 
the germ plasm proceeds from the supposition that the paternal 
and maternal hereditary substances remain separate, forming 
units, which he calls ancestral germ plasms. He claims for them 
a very complicated structure consisting of innumerable biological 
units ; with each new fertilization, new and more numerous ances- 
tral germ plasms arise, so that in the tenth generation 1,024 an- 
cestral plasms must have entered into the combination of the 
hereditary substance. Now, in order to prevent a doubling of 
the hereditary substance, as shown above, he claims that each an- 
cestral plasm divides at the beginning of every new process of 
fertilization. However, such a reduction of the ancestral germ 
plasms ought finally reach its limits if all the germs are to be 
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retained ; therefore he suggests that now half of the number of 
ancestral germ plasms are eliminated before each new process of 
fertilization, i. e., for the divisibility of the individual ancestral 
germs he substitutes the divisibility of the number of the germs. 
The whole process of fertilization becomes thus extremely com- 
plex and makes Weissmann’s theory rather untenable. Why 
not assume, as Oscar Hertwig does, that the paternal and maternal 
idioblasts unite in some way into one single germ fundament? 
A reduction of the whole mass is then easily explained after the 
manner of the elimination of the polar bodies. 

Finally, it has been proved that any fragment of the ovum is 
capable of fertilization as long as it contains the nucleus, which 
is simply another evidence for the fact that the idioplasm is not 
contained in the protoplasm, but in the nucleus. But, if it is 
true that every resultant cell in the process of division or 
cleavage receives the whole idioplasmic complex, how do we ex- 
plain differentiations into the various kinds of tissues? Simply 
by assuming that only individual idioblasts become effective, 
while the rest remains latent. The way in which they become 
active has been explained by De Vries, when he suggests that they 
emigrate into the surrounding protoplasm in order to continue 
here to grow and to increase in accordance with their specific 
function; he calls it the theory of extranuclear heredity which 
modifies the severe contrast which the nuclear theory has pro- 
duced between nucleus and protoplasm, showing at the same time 
how it is possible that a cell may contain all the qualities of an 
entire organism in latent condition. This leads to the conclusion, 
that the transmission of character and its development are poten- 
tially different. The former is the function of the nucleus, the 
latter that of protoplasm. In the nucleus there are contained 
all the various kinds of idioblasts belonging to the respective in- 
dividual ; therefore is it the hereditary organ katexogen—the rest 
of the protoplasm contains in every cell essentially only those 
idioblasts which are to become active in it, and which may be cor- 
respondingly increased. We must, therefore, distinguish two 
kinds of idioblastic multiplications, one referring to the entire 
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organism and leading to nuclear division and equal distribution 
among the two daughter cells, and a somewhat functional increase, 
only extending to the specifically active idioblasts, which must 
necessarily involve material changes and takes place only outside 
of the nucleus. So far the material side of the question. 

The second part of my problem I shall treat in a second paper. 
I may only be permitted to state here that perverse ethical ten- 
dencies can be most satisfactorily explained on the ground that 
reason and will, the highest factors in the process of evolution, 
are during the childhood of the race as well as of the individual, 
too much under the influence of the otherwise normal tendencies 
of purely physical properties, they are transmitted and frequently 
developed before the child has reached the age of sexual and men- 
tal maturity. 








VIII. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ANGLICAN ORDERS ABSOLUTELY NULL AND VOID. 


So the pope has declared by a recent bull, and has thereby 
probably brought to an end certain flirtations, which have been 
going on for sometime looking to a “corporate reconciliation” 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
There is an influential party in the Anglican Church which has 
for some time been advocating a termination of the schism, as 
they call it, between these two Christian bodies. Underlying this 
movement there is doubtless a feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
isolated position which their Church occupies in the Christian 
world. The Anglican Church has no formal fellowship with any 
other Christian body. She refuses to be regarded as a Protestant 
Church, and to have any affiliation with any of the Protestant 
denominations ; while her claim to be considered a Catholic 
Church, and to be recognized as such, has been persistently ig- 
nored both by the Greek and Roman Catholic communions. The 
latter fact, however, has not been able to prevent her from con- 
tinually renewing this claim—a circumstance which has once more 
moved the Roman See to make a formal deliverance on the subject- 

The basis of this claim of the quality of catholicity, in the 
narrow sense in which it is here understood, is the pretense of — 
Apostolic succession of the Anglican ministry. “Our minis- 
try,” says the Anglo-Catholic party in the English Church, “is 
undoubtedly derived from the apostles by an unbroken chain of 
episcopal hands. That, of course, makes us a part of the true 
Catholic and Apostolic Church—different altogether from the 
Protestant sects, which have no such ministry, and therefore no 
true and valid sacraments. But why, then, should we not be ex- 
ternally and formally one with those branches of the Church 
Catholic, which are equally fortunate with ourselves in having a 
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valid apostolic ministry—especially with the Church of Rome, 
with which our own English Church previous to the Reformation 
stood in a relation of dependence for a thousand years? We 
would be glad to renew that relation, if only the Church of Rome 
would recognize our present Christian quality, and not make the 
conditions of reconciliation too hard. ” 

Such sentiments seem to prevail to a very considerable extent 
in the bosom of the English Church, especially among the higher 
classes of society embracing the clergy and the aristocracy. And 
they are carefully fostered by Catholic influences. About a year 
ago, for example, the pope himself addressed a letter to the Eng- 
lish people, telling them how dearly he loves them, for their 
fathers’ sakes, who were shining lights in the firmament of the 
Catholic Church, to whose maternal bosom he affectionately bids 
them now to return. How this invitation was received by the 
body of the English people, we do not exactly know. But it 
doubtless had its effect among the Anglo-Catholic party among 
the clergy and the aristocracy, among whom the thought gradually 
took shape that the matter of reunion would be a comparatively 
easy thing to accomplish. Some concessions, of course, would be 
necessary on both sides. For instance, Rome would have to 
recognize the validity of Anglican ordination, and of the Angli- 
can ministry for the last three hundred years; and then the 
Anglican Church would recognize the supremacy of the pope and 
accept infallibility, transubstantiation, saint-worship, and all. 
If the pope would but recognize the English establishment as a 
branch of the Catholic Church, then Catholic she would be, and 
the pope should never have reason to regret his liberality. In 
this spirit Mr. Gladstone, who, in his old age, seems to be as 
great a theologian as statesman, during the last year wrote a letter 
to the pope. Why in these negotiations the validity of Anglican 
orders shold be so strenuously insisted upon can easily be under- 
stood. For, consider what the effect would be if it were denied. 
There would then have been no valid sacraments administered in 
England for 300 years, except in a few Roman Catholic chapels. 
The great mass of the people would now be unbaptized, or at 
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least unconfirmed—yes, and wnmarried too, for marriage is a 
sacrament and can only be validly performed by a valid ministry. 
See the Papal Syllabus of Errors, proposition 73. Now, to re- 
baptize, reconfirm and remarry a whole nation at once would be 
too large a job to undertake, even if the people were willing to 
submit to it; and hence in the contract of reconciliation the valid- 
ity of the Anglican ministry must by all means be insisted upon. 

There is precedent for this idea of “ corporate reconciliation ;” 
and the English people are great on precedents. In fact such a 
“ reconciliation” was once accomplished in English history. It 
happened in the time of Queen Mary, after the death of 
Edward VI., when, at the command of the sovereign, the Parlia- 
ment, in the name of the nation, on bended knees, made its 
submission to the pope’s legate, Cardinal Pole, himself an Eng- 
lishman, and received from him the papal absolution and 
peace. However, the recollection of the events which followed 
after that memorable reconciliation, and which have forever fixed 
upon Mary the epithet of “bloody,” might perhaps cause the 
English people to hesitate a long while before entering into such 
a movement as is recommended to them by the Anglo-Catholics. 
The accomplishment of such a movement, if it were possible, 
would make England a Catholic country ; and that would mean 
the abolition of religious liberty in England; for the Roman 
Church has declared it to be an error that in Catholic countries 
freedom of worship may be tolerated. See Syllabus of Errors, 
propositions 77 and 78. But to the question of selling out re- 
ligious liberty, not only idle bishops and priests, but every 
Englishmen would have something to say. Still there are many 
who consider the scheme a possible one; and they have been 
strengthened in their-opinion even by some Catholic writers, es- 
pecially outside of England. Hence the pope has once more sub- 
jected the question of English orders toa searching investigation, 
with the result stated at the beginning of this note. 

In deciding this question the pope did not, as a Protestant un- 
familiar with papal methods might have expected, simply draw 
upon his infallibility for the light and knowledge needed. On 
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the contrary, he proceeded by special investigation and discussion. 
In the first place a commission of learned men was appointed, to 
whom were referred all the papers and documents bearing upon 
the case. When each member of this commission had fully in- 
formed himself of the facts and principles involved, formal ses- 
sions to the number of twelve were held, in which the whole mat- 
ter in all its bearings was fully discussed, and opinions concern- 
ing it formulated. These were afterwards referred to the cardi- 
nals of the “holy office,” who, in the presence of the pope, took 
up the whole case again, most carefully considered and weighed 
every point, and thus helped the pope to come to his decision. 
Such labor, then, did it cost the pope to arrive at the infallible 
conclusion, promulgated in this bull, to the effect that “ ordina- 
tions carried out according to the Anglican rite have been and 
are absolutely null and utterly void.” 

In reaching this conclusion the pope does not deny the tactual 
succession of the Anglican episcopate from the earlier episcopate 
of the Roman Church. There is no reference to the Nag’s Head 
tavern story, which was doubtless the invention of a malicious 
Jesuit. The men who ordained Matthew Parker and thus saved 
the episcopate for the English Church, after the resignation of the 
lawful bishops in the reign of Elizabeth, may have been men who 
were themselves lawfully ordained. But the rite which they used, 
and which had been used since the time of Edward VI., was de- 
fective both as to form and matter, and could, therefore, lead to 
no valid results. It was defective in form; for to speak of 
nothing else, the words used in the formula for the ordination of 
bishops say nothing of the office of bishop, but run merely as 
follows: “ Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up 
the grace of God which is in thee by the imposition of hands,” 
ete. At a later time this was changed into the following: “ Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost, for the office and work of a bishop in the 
Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands.” But this amendment came too late ; for in consequence of 
the defective form in the Edwardine ordinal the episcopate had long 
since lapsed, and could not now be restored by changing the form. 
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But the Anglican rite is also, and always has been, defective 
in matter or intention. The men of the time of Edward and 
Elizabeth did not intend to ordain bishops and priests in the old 
Catholic sense. This is evident, for instance, from the fact that 
in the ordination of priests, instead of the chalice and paten, as 
in the Catholic rite, copies of the Bible are delivered into the 
hands of the candidates. That implies that the function of their 
office is not supposed to consist in the offering of sacrifice, as in 
the Catholic Church, but merely in preaching. That this, and only 
this, was the sense and intention of the English Reformers,the pope 
contends, is fully apparent from the character of “the abettors 
whom they associated with themselves from the heterodox sects.” 

The English reformers stood in intimate relations with the re- 
formers on the Continent, and shared their views, and were as- 
sisted by them in their, reformatory work. Thus Peter Martyr, 
Paul Fagius, Martin Bucer, John Alasco, and other Reformed 
divines labored in England and exerted an influence upon the 
formation of the Book of Common Prayer as well as of the 
Articles of Religion. Melanchthon and Calvin also were fre- 
quently consulted by the English reformers. This is a fact of 
which the Anglo-Catholics, who make such astounding preten- 
sions in regard to the English Church, seem to be in utter ignor- 
ance. The pope, however, knows it, and tells those pretentious 
Episcopalians, who have been offering “apostolic succession” to 
all the world, that they are themselves in no better case than 
those heterodox German sectaries, who helped them in the begin- 
ning to set up their establishment, and that their fancied orders 
are absolutely null and utterly void. From his own standpoint, 
as well as from that of the Anglo-Catholics themselves, we think, 
the pope must clearly be judged to be right. Whether the 
application of the same rule to the practices of the early Catholic 
Church would not make havoc also of the Roman Catholic min- 
istry, is another question. But clearly under the application of 
the rule the Anglican episcopate is not a Catholic episcopate ; 
and the only way, therefore, in which Anglicans can come into the 
Catholic Church is by individual submission. With the Angli- 
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can Church as such, the Roman Church never will and never can 
treat; and her orders she never will and never can recognize. 

And now, what? Consistency, it seems, would now require 
the Anglo-Catholics to come out of the English, establishment 
and make their peace with the Roman Church individually, as 
the pope exhorts them to do. They have said that they are will- 
ing to acknowledge the supremacy and infallibility of the pope, 
if the pope, on his side, is willing to take them as they are. To 
be sure, that is conditional; but, in fact, the case is one which 
admits of no conditions. The pope is either infallible or he is 
not; and if he is, then the question of submission cannot reason- 
ably be made to turn upon whether or not he will acknowledge 
the validity of Anglican orders. And the Anglo-Catholics are 
either dolts, or they must understand that a willingness to submit 
to an acknowledged infallibility cannot be conditional. But now 
that infallibility, which these people have declared themselves 
ready, on some conditions at least, to accept, has spoken, and has 
said to them, “ Your orders are absolutely null and void.” Will 
they accept that decision as an infallible oracle from heaven, and 
act upon it; or will they in effect say that, when they declared 
themselves to be ready to accept the papacy, they did not mean 
what they said? The future will show. We predict, however, 
that the number going to Rome, in consequence of these transac- 
tions, is not going to be very large. We are sure that Mr. 
Gladstone will not go. There is a want of depth in these Angli- 
can pretensions, any way they are taken, which does not lead us 
to expect that there will be many martyrs. If, however, it should 
turn out to be otherwise, and if a considerable number of Anglo- 
Catholics should now make their submission to the Roman 
Church, that would probably, in the circumstances, be a benefit 
to the English establishment rather than an injury. 

But there is another way in which this “corporate union” 
fiasco may do the English Church no small amount of good. If 
that Church should be moved by this repulse from Rome to abate 
her pretensions and to enter into something like sympathetic fel- 
lowship with the Protestant bodies around her, speaking the 
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English tongue, it would be an immense benefit both to herself 
and to the cause of English Christianity. In earlier days, as 
the pope rather ungraciously reminds her, she stood in friendly 
and fraternal, relations to the Reformed Churches of the Conti- 
nent, often exchanging with them both pulpits and ministers. 
In those days her episcopal polity did not separate her from other 
Protestant Churches with different polities. Episcopacy was then 
not regarded as a divine institution, and as being of the essence 
of the Church, but only as a human though convenient form of 
Church organization. The English Church was then not ashamed 
to be known as a Protestant and Reformed Church. And if she 
should now go back to that earlier position—or rather forward and 
upward to the higher and broader plane of Christian charity, and 
liberality, and common sense absolutely demanded by the spirit 
of this modern age, then she might indeed be a power for good, 
which in her present condition of isolation she can not be. And 
to one who is not an Anglo-Catholic there appears no reason why 
she should not do this. That she possesses very great merits as a 
Church is, of course, not to be denied. But neither is it to be 
denied that there are proportionately as many Christian people 
of equally spiritual and godly character in other Christian com- 
munions as in her own. And that fact, for Christian common 
sense, must settle the question as to the legitimacy of the minis- 
try in these communions. If Presbyterianism or Methodism is 
capable of producing the fruits of genuine Christian character, 
then it is mere insanity to deny to either of them the quality of 
being a Christian Church. Questioning the legitimacy of their 
ministry and consequently the validity of their sacraments, could, 
in these circumstances, only lead to the conclusion that the sac- 
raments are of no real account in the economy of Christianity. 
If the Anglican Church and her Protestant Episcopal daughter 
in the United States would now quit that foolish business, and 
acknowledge other Christian communions as equally genuine folds 
of the flock of Christ with themselves, then they might accom- 
plish far more towards a real unification of Christendom than 
they can ever accomplish by offering to give the “historic epis- 
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copate ” to Christians of all other names and persuasions. And 
if this late affair with the papacy shall in any way contribute to 
this result, then all sincere Christians will have reason to rejoice. 


THE MASSES AND THE CHURCH. 


That the masses, embracing the lower and less fortunate classes 
of society, those upon whom the struggle for existence bears most 
severely, are to a large extent estranged from the Church, is a 
matter which is generally acknowledged. The great majority of 
laboring men and wage-earners of all sorts, in the larger cities and 
towns, are not members of the Church, nor do they at all attend 
her services. They are as much strangers to the Church as are 
the masses of China and Japan, knowing her only by report and 
representation often of an unfriendly and unfavorable character. 

For this state of affairs there is doubtless more than one cause. 
But the cause which operates more largely than any other is, no 
doubt, the conviction, which is wide-spread among the masses, 
that the Church is an institution existing mainly in the interest 
of the rich and powerful, and that she has no sympathy with the 
needier portions of mankind. By this it is not meant that, in 
seasons of direst necessity, some wealthy members of the Church 
will not open their pockets and prevent the lowest of the masses 
from starving, but that the Church has no proper sense of appre- 
ciation of the hardness of the conditions under which the masses 
are living, and no sympathy with their desires and efforts to se- 
cure for themselves better circumstances. Thus it has often been 
said that in any conflict between capital and labor the Church, 
like the law, will always be on the side of capital. 

Now, we think, this conviction, though widespread among the 
masses, rests upon a mistaken representation of the Church. 
The Church has not so utterly fallen away from the spirit of her 
Master as this representation would imply. He whom the 
Church acknowledges as her Lord and Head, was Himself, when 
here in the flesh, not rich, but poor in this world’s goods. He 
often was not as well provided as the foxes and birds, having not 
even where to lay His head. This same Lord of the Church, 
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moreover, pronounced blessings upon the poor, and promised 
them the kingdom of God. And one of the writers of the New 
Testament, a book which has not yet lost its authority in the 
Christian Church, reprehends most severely the first signs of any 
spirit of truckling to the rich and despising or neglecting the 
poor. All this the Church has not forgotten. She has not be- 
come a synagogue of mammon worshippers. On the contrary, 
though she may at times fail to show it at the right moment, she 
is the only true friend whom the poor and oppressed really have 
in this world. It is only Her power, and the Gospel of love and 
righteousness which she preaches, that can ever help the poor and 
the oppressed to rise above their present condition, and to enjoy 
the rights and blessings of manhood. Take away the moral sanc- 
tions of Christianity as represented by the Church, and there is 
nothing left to stand between the rich and the poor, and to pre- 
vent the former from utterly crushing the latter. We think, 
then, that those leaders among the masses who throw suspicion 
or reproach upon the Church, as though she had become the 
friend of the rich and the enemy of the poor, do wrong not only 
to the Church, but also to themselves and to the cause which 
they represent. 

But while this is our view, we are bound also to admit that the 
contrary conviction, so largely prevailing among the masses, is 
not wholly without any show of reason. The masses who en- 
tertain this conviction are as reasonable creatures as other people 
are; and any conviction or opinion that gains wide currency 
among them, usually rests upon some foundation. In the present 
case their conviction is doubtless due to a certain amount of un- 
christian conduct on the part of the members of the Church, and 
more especially to certain misrepresentations of the mind and 
spirit of the Church by inconsiderate or ill-disposed individuals 
among her representative members. It happens sometimes that 
the minister of some Church, or the editor of some Christian 
paper forgets himself and utters sentiments which are not Chris- 
tian ; and if these chance to bear upon questions in dispute be- 
tween the classes and the masses, they are instantly taken up by 
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the secular press and published throughout the land as evidence 
of the mind and spirit of the Church. One minister among five 
thousand, perhaps, or one Church paper among five hundred, may 
give expression to unchristian sentiments in regard to the cireum- 
stances of the poor; and by these, then, the masses will be de- 
termined in their judgment concerning the character and aims of 
the Church. 

We have a striking illustration of the case supposed in an edi- 
torial paragraph of a late religious newspaper which has come 
under our observation and which has, in fact, occasioned these 
reflections. The writer of the paragraph begins by stating what 
his own expressions presently prove to be true, that “much is 
said with conspicuous lack of judgment about the masses and the 
classes ;’’ and then he observes that “in this country the classes 
have risen from the masses.” As if this were not true of all 
countries! Whence could the classes have come, in any country, 
if they had not risen from the masses? But that does not prove 
that, having risen, they may not use their power harshly and 
selfishly and in such way as to hinder others from rising. After 
having made this sage remark, the writer of the paragraph under 
consideration goes on to lay down his social philosophy as follows : 
“A great part of the masses have not risen because of self-indul- 
gence. The classes have risen through self-control. However 
great may be our sympathy with the masses we can not forget 
that, speaking plainly, they are where they have put themselves. 
There are exceptions, of course, but the great majority have ex- 
pended in wasteful self-indulgence the earnings which would have 
put them in a condition of comparative comfort. They are to- 
day living from hand to mouth because they will not be diligent 
in business, will not be economical, will not attempt to save some- 
thing out of what they receive.” ° 

Now we could scarcely imagine anything more conspicuous for 
lack of judgment than these flippant sentences on a problem so 
great and difficult as that which they concern. They are not 
only grossly unjust, but positively insulting to the majority of 
mankind. The poor are not, as a rule, less temperate and less 
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virtuous than the rich. Nor is there more self-denial practiced 
among the latter than among the former. Indeed, to any one 
who has the least idea of what is going on in the social world, as 
it may be gathered from the publications of the daily press, the 
very statement of such a thought suggests the suspicion of a jest 
rather than of sober sense. That there is vice among the poor 
is, of course, true; but it is true also that there is vice among 
the rich. There is vice in the palace as well as in the hut; and 
who will say how much of the vice in either case is due to sur- 
rounding conditions? If the vices of the rich—their selfishness, 
their pride, their luxuriousness—are largely the result of the cir- 
cumstances into which they are born; so also are the vices of the 
poor; and it is time that there should be an end to the stale as- 
sertion, as false as it is shallow, that all the miseries of the poor 
are the result of their own self-indulgence or intemperance. To 
say that the “masses are just where they have put themselves,” 
and that they are poor only because they have been self-indulgent 
and wasteful, is to betray utter ignorance of the working of 
the social and economic machine in our modern world. It is 
not true even in the sense that the masses of to-day are merely 
suffering the consequences of the crimes of their ancestors two or 
three generations ago; for the fact that some did not rise as 
others did, may not have been their crime but their misfortune ; 
and in any case their offspring should not be taunted, with the 
shortcomings of which they themselves are not guilty. But to 
say that the masses now are personally responsible for not having 
risen to the same level with the classes, is utterly absurd. Tella 
man, for instance, who has worked in the coal mine since he is 
ten years old, and who is now trying to support a family of seven 
persons on $358.08 a year, which is all that a miner in the an- 
thracite region can make if he has work every day—tell such a 
man that he might now be rich, the owner of a coal mine himself, 
in fact, if he had been temperate, economical and industrious ; 
and if he understands you at all, he will either consider you a 
monster or a fool. And if you should be a Church member and 
ask such a man afterwards to attend church, you would not be 
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likely to move him very much in that direction. Is it not time 
that this sort of thing should cease, and that those who assume 
to speak on this subject should speak with more knowledge? Is 
it true that all the wealth which rich men possess has been ob- 
tained by honest industry? Are there not rich men who are 
rich either by reason of accident or by reason of unrighteousness ? 
Is the poor widow whose one railroad bond has been swallowed 
up by the millionaire “promoter” of the road to be told that 
she is poor because of self-indulgence, and that the millionaire 
who has robbed her is rich because of self-control? If it were 
said that the masses largely fail to rise in consequence of inex- 
perience, ignorance and weakness, there would be much truth in 
that ; but to say that their failure is generally their crime, is not 
true, and could only serve to exasperate those who have the mis- 
fortune of not being rich. 

The strained relation between the masses and the classes in 
modern life is a fact of ominous import for the future peace of 
society. And to increase still further the tension of this strained 
relation either by irritating words or acts, is neither Christian 
nor patriotic conduct, and could only be excused on the ground 
of total ignorance. It is a crime, in fact, of which at least no 
Christian minister or editor ought ever to be guilty. The Church 
occupies, indeed, a most delicate position between the classes of 
modern society ; and only as she succeeds in holding them har- 
moniously together in her own bosom will the future peace of 
society be assured. That so large a proportion of the masses has 
already escaped from her fold, and lost its respect for her, is one 
of the worst signs of the times. These masses must be won back 
to her bosom and taught again to respect her teaching, in order 
that the future happiness of society may be secured. But in 
order to accomplish this end, it will not do for the ministers of 
the Church to tell the struggling masses that they might all have 
been rich, if they had not been self-indulgent and extravagant. 
That, they know, is untrue and unjust; and they will not respect 
a teacher in whose wisdom and good will they have no confidence. 
In order to the accomplishment of her mission in the world the 
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Church must establish a reputation, not only for divine wisdom, 
but also for absolute impartiality and good will towards all classes 
of the social organism. She must not be the apologist for the 
wrongs committed by the rich and great against the poor and 
helpless, nor must she be the attorney of the masses in their 
quarrels with the classes. Her business is to stand above the 
masses and the classes alike with the equanimity and calmness of 
a judge, being sure, however, that she has the mind of the Lord 
who will in the end judge all. Her attitude can not be that of 
an indifferent spectator of a quarrel which is going on among 
men beneath the sun, as though her interests were all beyond the 
clouds. It would be a wrong conception of the mission of the 
Church to suppose that she had nothing to do but to preach to 
men about a heaven to be enjoyed after death. That, of course, 
is one great part of her mission; but she can not stand idly by 
and close her eyes when this world is about to be turned into a 
hell. She may tell the bleeding Lazarus lying at the rich man’s 
gate that there will be rest and comfort for him in heaven; but 
she owes a duty to the rich man too; and that is to preach to 
him, as Paul preached to Felix, of righteousness, and temperance, 
and judgment to come, until he not only trembles, but is con- 
verted into a better man. It is the duty of the Church to help 
to convert this world itself into something like heaven by preach- 
ing to all men the Gospel of peace, and good will and righteous- 
ness. And she must know well how to do this. But to this end 
her ministers must be familiar, not merely with the subtleties of 
scholastic theology, but also and especially with the sociological 
and economic questions which are agitating the age, and with the 
matters in dispute between the different classes of society; so 
that they may know both how and when to be silent, and how and 
when to speak on these subjects. But in no case should any Christian 
minister, or any servant of the Church utter sentiments as crude 
and heartless as those which we have here been criticising. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LiFe. By Stopford A. Brooke. Pages, 
352. Price. $1.50. Publishers: Dodd Mead & Co., New York. 1896. 

This volume consists of a collection of twenty discourses on 
Old Testament subjects. These are preceded by a brief critical 
essay, in which the author sets forth his views of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures. In agreement with the higher critics gen- 
erally he assumes that the earlier portions of the Old Testament 
are composite productions, in which an editor combines floating 
documents and traditions of earlier times for religious pur- 

The narratives contained in these documents are not all 
literal history. In those relating to the beginning of the human 
race there are mythical elements, and in those relating to the 
patriarchs of the Israelitish nation there is much that is 
legendary. The patriarchs were probably historical person- 
ages ; but their history is so overlaid with legend that it would 
be impossible now to tell how much may be real history. 

But if such is the character of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
what then, it may be asked, is their value for purposes of re- 
ligion? To this question the volume before us is designed to 
be an answer. In the discourses the author rarely refers to his 
critical theory ; but assuming it throughout, he shows what 
practical lessons for modern life may be contained in these 
old Hebrew stories. The religious value of the Old Testament 
Scriptures consists not so much in the literal representation of 
the history of ove people as in the interpretation of the universal 
life of man, which they contain. The author’s theory may best 
be given in his own words. Speaking of the lesson to be de- 
rived from the story of the deliverance from Egypt, he says : 
“Tf it were a true history, if it were an accurate statement of 
facts, it would not be possible to make it apply so widely. Too 
many specialized elements would then enter into it, and spoil 
its universal application. But conducted by the imagination, 
which, as I have said, seizes the universal and neglects the par- 
ticular, it speaks to common human nature. The human soul, 
working slowly through centuries shaped it, and it naturally 
represents humanity. It is not a true history of the Hebrews, 
but it is a true history of a great part of human life. Therein 
lies its power and inspiration.” 

The subjects discussed in the volume are the following: The 
Call and Wandering of Abraham ; Abraham in Egypt and His 
Return ; Abraham the Warrior ; Abraham’s Gloom and Conso- 
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lation ; The Story of Hagar; The Character of Judah; Free- 
dom from Egypt ; The Death of Moses ; The Song of Deborah ; 
The Call of Samuel; David, the Shepherd; The Courage of 
David; The Consecration of David; Elijah on Carmel; Elijah 
on Horeb ; The Prophet and Prophecy ; The Message to Baruch ; 
Ecclesiastes. 

To the preacher, and to the Sunday-school teacher also, this 
volume is calculated to be of much value. The preacher’s 
business is to apply the truths of the Bible to the moral and 
religious life of his hearers. A mere objective representation of 
the events and facts of Scriptural narrative would not be 
preaching. For instance, the life of Abraham might be so rep- 
resented as to emphasize merely its contrast to every other 
human life, in which case there would be nothing in it to in- 
terest or edify common men and women. The preacher’s busi- 
ness, on the contrary, is to show how the story of Abraham is 
an interpretation of some of the common phases in the universal 
life of man, and thus to convert it into spiritual food for living 
souls. How this can be done the volume before us illustrates 
by a number of well chosen examples. And these are capable 
of serving as models for the treatment, homiletically and prac- 
tically, of other portions of the Old Testament. To young 
preachers especially the volume under notice is, in this view, 
capable of affording much help in their preparations for the 
pulpit. 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. By John Watson, D. D. Pages, 338. Pub- 
lishers: Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1896. 

Dr. Watson has for some time been known as a charming 
story writer, by the nom de plume of Ian Maclaren. His novels 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” “The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,” and “ Kate Carnegie ”’ have been read and enjoyed by a 
large number of people in this country as well as in England. 
The religious and theological principles embodied to some ex- 
tent in those works of fiction are now given to the public in 
this more formal treatise on the ‘“‘ Mind of the Master ;” which 
will be read with as much interest, by ministers and theologians 
at least, as his other works have been read by the general public. 

Dr. Watson, though a minister of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, belongs to the new school of theology which has 
grown up in England and America during the last half century. 
This school is distinguished for the change which it has made 
in its theological standpoint. The title of the book under 
notice is itself a significant expression of this change. The 
mind of Christ is the chief source and the illuminative centre 
of theological or divine truth. The Christian thinker now will 
not go to creeds and theological systems, nor to Reformers, or 
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Church fathers, or Councils, nor even to apostles and évange- 
lists for a solution of his doubts or an answer of his question- 
ings, but to the mind of Christ. Even apostles and evangelists 
may be supposed at times to have failed of an adequate appre- 
hension of the trath as it is in Christ ; and Christ Himself only 
can be an adequate interpretation of Christ and of God. Now 
the truth as thus interpreted is something different from the 
theological systems of former times; and in the light of this 


new truth the following subjects are treated in the volume . 


before us: Jesus our Supreme Teacher ; The Development of 
Truth ; The Sovereignty of Character; Ageless Life; Sin an 
Act of Self-Will; The Culture of the Cross; Faith the Sixth 
Sense; The Law of Spiritual Gravitation ; Devotion to a Person 
the Dynamic of Religion; J udgments according to Type; 
Optimism the Attitude of Faith ; Fatherhood the Final Idea of 
God; The Foresight of Faith ; "The Continuity of Life; The 
Kingdom of God. 

One peculiarity of Dr. Watson’s theology consists of the em- 
phasis which he puts upon the idea of the divine fatherhood. 
The Westminster theology emphasizes mainly the sovereignty 
of God. The most divine thing in God, according to this view, 
is absolute will, which recognizes no law or motive outside of 
itself. Consequently no supposed doctrine may legitimately be 
brought to the test of reason or conscience. It would be in 
vain to say, for instance, that the doctrine of a double decree 
of predestination is not consistent with reason and justice. 
The answer to this would be that God is sovereign, and therefore 
not amenable to any law of reason. He is the source of law, 
but, like the old Roman emperors, Himself above law. Now, 
according to Dr. Watson the most divine thing in God is love, 
and His relation to men resembles the relation of a father 
rather than that of a sovereign in the old Roman or medizval 
sense. With this change of view a whole chapter of theology 
is radically changed. Dr. Watson expresses his conception of 
this change in the following sentences: ‘‘ No doctrine of the 
former theology will be lost; all will be recarved and refaced to 
suit the new architecture. Sovereignty will remain, not that 
of a despot, but of a father; the Incarnation will not be an ex- 
pedient, but a consummation ; the sacrifice will not be a satis- 
faction, but a reconciliation ; the end of grace will not be stand- 
ing, but character ; the object of punishment will not be retribu- 
tion, but regeneration. Mercy and justice will no longer be 
antinomies; they will be aspects of love, and the principle of 
human probation will be exchanged for the principle of human 
education.” 

That may do for a specimen of the author’s style as well as of 
his theology. We can only advert in conclusion to his view 
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of the Church in relation to the Kingdom of God; which is 
such that one can easily be in the latter without being in the 
former. To us this is the least satisfactory doctrine of the book 
before us; which, however, is well worthy of careful perusal. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Ed- 
ward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Publishers: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1895. Pages, 562. Price, $3.00. 

This is the third of a series of works by the same author on the 
subject of the Messtan. The first was Messtanico PropHecy, 
published in 1886; the second, Taz MerssiaAn oF THE GoOsPELS, 
published in 1894. These two volumes were noticed in this 
Review at the time of their appearance. The three volumes 
now published bring to an end the author’s studies in Christol- 
ogy along the lines of Biblical Theology. His plan, however, 
is not yet completed ; for he states in the preface to the present 
volume that he proposes to continue the series with THz Mes- 
SIAH OF THE CauRCH and conclude it with the MessIAn oF THE 
THEOoLoaiANs. It is to be hoped that the respected author may 
have health and leisure speedily to finish his studies in the de- 
partment of Christology, and to give to the theological public 
the results of these studies. 

The question, what think ye of Christ, is still the most im- 
portant of all questions. It is the life-question of theology. 
Not that the reality of Christian faith necessarily depends upon 
a completed metaphysical doctrine of Christ’s person ; for such 
a doctrine wasnot in the minds of the earliest disciples, and is 
only gradually wrought out now in the scientific consciousness 
of the Church. One may be a sincere Christian with a deficient 
or an erroneous doctrine concerning Christ. We hold the an- 
cient Arian and the modern Unitarian theories to be imperfect 
theories of the nature of Christ’s person ; and yet who will say 
that Bishop Ulfilas and W. E. Channing were not Christians ? 
But while this is true so far as the individual is concerned, we 
think it is true also that a correct apprehension of the person 
of Christ, as well as of His office and work, must be of the ut- 
most importance to the stability and safety of the Church. 
Hence we cannot but rejoice that so many men of eminent 
ability and scholarship are devoting themselves to the study of 
the problem of Christ’s person. It is by the solution of this 
problem that the reality of Christianity will be tested. We may 
never, indeed, be able fully to understand the person of Christ; 
but the consistency of the idea of Christ must be capable of be- 
ing demonstrated; and that will involve also the consistency 
and divinity of Christianity. 

The apprehension of the idea of Christ, however, has itself 
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been progressive, and hence the formulation of the doctrine of 
Christ’s person and work by the Church has been a work of 
ages and is not yet finished. Professor Briggs in the volume 
before us shows most clearly that there was progression and 
change in the conception of Christ during the Apostolic age and 
among the apostles themselves. The apostles did not, even af- 
ter they had received the inspiration and illumination of the 
Holy Spirit, all have the same fixed and identical idea of Christ. 
On the contrary, each one formed his own idea according to his 
peculiar mental character and experience; so that there is room 
to speak of a Pauline, a Petrine and a Johannine Christology. 
“There can be no doubt,’ says Professor Briggs, “that the 
Christology of the Apostles, in all its types, unfolds from the 
Christophanies of the risen and enthroned Messiah, granted to 
the chief apostles, Peter and Paul and John.”” What Christ in 
His glorified state proved Himself to be to the souls of the apos- 
tles was the ground of their doctrine concerning His person. 
Professor Briggs begins his treatise with a study of the Mes- 
sianic idea of the Judaism of New Testament times, and then 
passes to the consideration of the Messiah of the Jewish Chris- 
tians ; as these ideas doubtless had an influence upon the form- 
ulation of the Christology of the New Testament. Coming next 
to the Pauline Christology, Professor Briggs distinguishes five 
stages of development: first, the Christology of the eariiest 
Epistles, in which the person of Christ receives no attention ; 
secondly, the Christology of the Epistles to the Corinthian, in 
which a sort of ideal pre-existence is recognized; thirdly, the 
Christology of the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans ; 
fourth, the Christology of the captivity ; and fifth, the Chris- 
tology of the Pastoral Epistles, if these be Pauline. The per- 
sonal pre-existence of Christ is first distinctly recognized in the 
Epistles of the captivity. Paul does not seem to have been 
aware of the miraculous conception of Jesus, reported in our 
first and third Gospels. From Paul the author passes to the 
Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and from this to that 
of the Apocalypse. This book, the author, with a large number 
of German scholars, supposes to be a composite work, like the 
Pentateuch, in which a number of Jewish A pocalypses are recast 
and united by some Christian editor. In each of these the Messiah 
appears in peculiar aspects. The Christology of the Johannine 
Epistles, finally leads to the Christology of the Prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel; which is, however, not regarded as an original 
part of the Gospel. It is in this Prologue that the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning the person of Christ comes to its cul- 
mination. And here the later Christology of the Chureh has its 
Biblical basis; though the form of this was probably influenced 
too by current Greek and Alexandrine ideas. ‘The Prologue,’’ 
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says Professor Briggs, p. 504, “‘ attaching the conception of the 
Logos to the Messiah, makes the Logos personal, and so, for the 
first time, conceives of a personal dsés, who is a different person 
from 6 éeés, and these two persons are in intimate communion 
as Father and Son from the beginning, before all things.” 

We cordially commend this work of Dr. Briggs to all who are 
interested in the study of Christology, and who want to know 
the teaching of the New Testament, without getting it through 
the discoloring medium of later creeds and theological systems. 
Should anyone expect, in this study of the Messiah of the 
Apostles, to find the doctrinal determinations of the Nicene or 
Chalcedonian creed, he would of course be disappointed. "Were 
it otherwise, then this study could not be true to the New Testa- 
ment. This however, does not mean that the determinations of 
the Creeds may not be correct. The Church’s reflection on the 
Christological data contained in the New Testament, together 
with the perennial influence of the spirit of the ever-living 
Christ upon the mind of the Church, may lead to conclusions in 
Christology of which the Apostles themselves had no ideas. 
These conclusions may not all be correct, but the mere fact that 
they go beyond the New Testament does not prove that they 
are incorrect. For Dr. Briggs’ estimate of these Christological 
developments we will have to wait until we shall get his 
volumes on the Christ of the Church and the Christ of the 
Theologians. 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH AND THE REASON, THE THREE GREAT FOUNTAINS 
OF DIVINE AUTHORITY, by Charles Augustus Briggs, D. D., Edward 
Robinson, Professor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. Second Edition. Pages, 298. Price $1.75. Publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1893. 

This book contains seven lectures, the respective subjects of 
which are the following: The Bible and the Church; The Rea- 
son as a Great Fountain of Divine Authority ; The Three Foun- 
tains of Divine Authority ; Is Holy Scripture Inerrant? The 
Higher Criticism; Biblical History; The Messianic Ideal. 
Some of the points touched in the lectures are still further dis- 
cussed in numerous and extensive Appendices. 

The most of these lectures were occasioned by the controversy 
which arose upon the delivery and publication of the author’s 
inaugural address in 1891, and bear more or less directly upon 
that controversy. They have lost none of their value, however, 
now since the storm of that controversy has blown over ; but on 
the contrary may be read now, in the calmer atmosphere of to- 
day, with more profit perhaps than was possible at the time 
when they were first published. We should not be surprised if 
many who now calmly peruse these pages should wonder why 
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the Dp ne nee stated here should ever have given rise to so 
excitement and passion. On the Church as a source of 
divine authority we read, page 59: “ When it is said that the 
Church is a source of divine authori ,we mean that the divine 
Messiah, enthroned on the right han of the Father as the Kin: 
and head of His Church, communicates His divine presence a 
authority to the Church in the world, through the divine Spirit 
who pervades and controls the institutions of the Church and 
fills them with the divine presence, giving the certitude of it to 
the faithful.” The conception of the reason as a source of di- 
vine authority is explained, page 60, to mean that “ the reason 
when filled by the divine Wisdom with holy understanding and 
instruction, becomes a fountain of divine authority to the man 
himself and also to those whom he teaches.” If these proposi- 
tions are not true, then we have wholly misunderstood the 
teaching of the New Testament itself concerning the nature of 
the Christian Church and the office and work of the Holy Spirit. 
Those of our readers who wish to be thoroughly posted in re- 
gard to an important movement in the Presbyterian Church, 
and to understand the ecclesiastical and theological interests 
involved in that movement, will do well to procure and study 
this volume of lectures. Each of these lectures may be regarded 
as the summing up of material to the full treatment of which 
volumes might be devoted. 


THE DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS before the Presbytery of New York, 
December 13, 14, 15, 19, and 22, 1892. Pages, 193. Price, 50 cents. 
Publishers: Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Those who read the reports of this famous trial in the daily 
papers at the time when it was going on, will be glad to get this 
full and authentic report of the defence in the case. It has 
often been said that the prosecution in this case was actuated 
largely by motives of prejudice and passion. This is doubtless 
true. In all such movements impure motives come to be mixed 
up with the springs of action in the hearts of those who are en- 
gaged in them. When, moreover, the interests of rival institu- 
tions are involved in such contests, the danger of being actu- 
ated by impure motives becomes very great. That such mo- 
tives came into play in the Briggs case, sometimes blinding 
men to the real issues involved, is doubtless true. But it is 
true also that in this case two antagonistic methods of theolog- 
ical teaching were in conflict. It has been said, at times, that 
the Presbyterian Church was on trial as well as Professor 
Briggs. We do not think that is quite correct. But it is true 
that the party in the Presbyterian Church opposed to Professor 
Briggs was as much on trial as was he; and the trial was in 
fact a grand debate—a battle of opposing theological systems 
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and tendencies, of much wider reach than the Presbyterian 
Church. Dr. Briggs, in fact, fought the battle of advanced 
theology and of freedom of theological thought in behalf of other 
denominations as well as in behalf of his own. As to the 
result of this battle we presume there is still a difference of 
opinion. If that result be supposed.to have been determined 
by the number of votes recorded in the General Assembly, then 
it was. against Dr. Briggs. If, however, the result be supposed 
to be determined by the theological and moral influence of the 
debate—by the weight of argument—then the judgment must 
be different. In any view this report of the defence in the case 
before the Presbytery is interesting reading ; and those who are 
engaged in the study of contemporaneous Church history should 
not fail to read it. 


ENGLISH SECULARISM, A CONFESSION OF BELIEF. By George Jacob Holyoake, 
The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 1896. Pages, 146. 
Price, 50 cents. , 

This book is a plea for no religion. Human life, the author 
holds, would be most happy if organized and conducted solely 
on the principle of secularism. That principle involves the re- 
jection of the ideas of God, of freedom and of immortality, and 
devotion merely to the life which we now live. According to 

Mr. Holyoake the essential principles of securlarism are three: 

1. The improvement of this life by material means; 2. That 

science is the available providence of man; 3. That it is good 

to do good. Sanctions for morality must not be sought in re- 
ligion, or in the idea of God. The author, though at times 
severe, is yet always respectful to his opponent. He suffered 
persecution and prosecution for the sake of his opinions, and is 
an earnest advocate of freedom of thought. He would noteven 
oppose religion by violence, but only by calm and cold reason. 
There are two ways in which such a publication is calculated 
to do good. In the first place it shows how many of 
the people outside of the Church think about religion ; and 
they can never be won back until their manner of thinking has 
come to be thoroughly understood. And in the second place it 
lays bare some of the weak places in Christian thought as this 
has stood in the past. The following sentences may be taken 
in the way of illustration: “When a man is assured that he 
can be saved when he believes, and that, having free will he 
can believe when he pleases, he, as a rule, never does please 
until he has had his fill of vice, or is about to die—either of 
disease or by the hangman. If by the hangman, he is told 
that, provided he repents before eight o’clock in the morning, 
he may find himself nestling in Abraham’s bosom before nine.’ 

This may show to some theologians where their dogmas need to 

be amended. 








